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The Sin of Salome 



CHAPTER I 

THE ENIGMA 

It was written in gigantic flame-coloured 
letters on every blank wall and hoarding. 

London, it is said, never goes to bed. It 
merely indulges in short, fitful snatches of 
slumber with one eye at a time. But during 
one of its brief intervals of repose an army 
of bill-posters had spread itself abroad ; 
and when London yawned, from North to 
South, and stretched itself, from East to 
West, and became once more wide awake, 
the name ''Salome" flaunted itself in its 
face in letters four or five feet high. Flar- 
ing, fantastic, brazen letters, which seemed 
to shriek at you from what had, but 
the day before, been the deadest of dead 
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walls ; but which in the stillness, or compara- 
tive stillness, of the night appeared to have 
broken out into a sort of scarlet leprosy. 

London rubbed its eyes and asked what 
it meant. 

Who was it ? What was it ? Where was 
it ? Did it represent a person or a thing ? 
Was it a picture? — a play? — sl ballet or a 
burlesque ? 

These were but a few of the questions 
which passed rapidly from lip to lip, which 
were repeated by all sorts and conditions of 
men under all sorts and conditions of circum- 
stances — thus fulfilling, beyond a doubt, the 
main aim and object of the vast scheme of 
advertisement. 

Everyone asked everyone else. For, 
apart from the general desire for information 
— you can call it curiosity if you prefer it — 
there is always a certain sense of satisfaction 
to be gained in proving others as ignorant, 
or even more ignorant, than yourself. 

If Brown knows more than you, with re- 
gard to a certain matter, the fact is balanced 
by the reflection that, in all probability, you. 
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in your turn, know more than Jones and 
Robinson. 

The answers were as many and various 
as the questions which prompted them. 

Take, for example, the following con- 
versation : — 

** It's a name — a female Christian name." 

** Not Christian, by a long way. Jewish if 
you like." 

"I mean a Jewish-Christian name, of 
course. Oh, hang it ! I suppose that's what 
you'd call a bull ? Anyhow, you know what 
I mean.'* 

" Rather rough on a chap to expect him 
to know what you mean, when you don't seem 
to know yourself." 

** Well, I daresay I am a bit mixed. I'm 
afraid I didn't avail myself of my early 
opportunities. Still, you'll admit it has a 
sort of Old Testament sound. Perhaps " (a 
happy thought seemed to strike the speaker) 
" perhaps it was the name of the lady who 
came such a confounded long way to call on 
King Solomon ? " 

** Never knew she had a name. You 
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" In this instance," he repeated, •* Tm 
afraid you are mistaken," addressing the two 
younger men, who showed their surprise by 
a furtively enquiring glance flashed from eye 
to eye. 

" You don't say so ! " replied one. " Not 
that it's of any consequence, you know. 
We were merely amusing ourselves, Lincoln 
and I, by wondering " 

** By wondering what it means," inter- 
rupted the other, nodding across the street. 
"It meets you at every turn." 

"Lincoln's idea seems to be," continued 
the first (whose name — not that it is of 
much consequence — was Sinclair) — " Lin- 
coln's idea seems to be that because it's a 
woman's name it's bound to be woman." 

The third man shook his head. 

" Or, at any rate, something of a feminine 
nature." 

He shook it again, more emphatically. 

" Then what the dickens is it ? " exclaimed 
Lincoln. " Perhaps, as you seem to know 
something about it, you'll be so good as to 
ghten us ? " 
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Verschoyle's face took on its grimmest 
expression, ** I don't know,''' he said slowly, 
*• I merely suspect. But, if my suspicions 
are correct, it's certainly not a woman. It's 
a " 

His jaws snapped together, as though 
controlled by a spring. Now that it was 
too late, he seemed to regret having allowed 
himself to be drawn so far out of his shell. 

"You'll excuse me," he added abruptly, 
**but after all, suspicions, however strong, 
are not evidence. Anyhow, I must leave 
you to unravel the mystery for yourselves." 

He half turned away, stopped, seemed to 
revolve something in his mind, and again 
faced them. 

" I think," he said, **if I were you I would 
leave it alone." Then he nodded curtly, 
turned sharply on his heel and left the room, 
as though afraid he might be tempted to say 
more if he remained. 

The Qther two stared after him. Then 
they turned and stared at each other. Then 
they spoke. 

" What the dickens is he driving at ? " 
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" Haven't the ghost of an idea/' 

^^Must be a bit touched in the upper 
storey." 

" Sunstroke, perhaps. He's been in some 
rather hot places, and seen some strangeish 
things in his time. Not that he ever talks 
about them — ^at least, not in my hearing." 

" Never seems to talk about anything, as 
far as I can make out. That's why I was so 
taken aback when he shoved his oar in just 
now." 

" Not a bad sort, though, in spite of being 
such an unsociable beggar. I've heard of 
his doing some awfully decent things in a 
don't-let-one-hand-know-what-the-other's- 
about sort of a manner." 

"That's so." 

"Perhaps" — the man whose name was 
Lincoln seemed struck by a second happy 
idea : his first, you may remember, had to do 
with the Queen of Sheba — '* perhaps he was 
joking ? — trying to take a rise out of us ? " 

"Joking? — not much! He's not built 
that way. I doubt if he could perpetrate a 
to save his life. You knoi^r Briggs ? " 
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"Know him? — rather! Awfully funny 
chap. Sings the best comic song I know. 
There's one about a motor car that 
simply " 

"Well, Briggs calls him 'He who never 
smiles again/ " 

"Which is as much as to say he must 
have smiled once upon a time, which is more 
than I can swallow. Now I come to think 
of it" — the speaker wrinkled his brow, 
reflectively — "haven't I heard something 
about a brother ? — a, younger brother ? " 

" I believe you're right. I forget the 
particulars, as it was rather before my time, 
but I fancy he came to fearful grief." 

" Perhaps that accounts for it ? " 

The other shrugged his shoulders, 
cynically. 

"Must have been twenty years ago, at 
the least. Time enough for him to have 
got over it, whatever it was. One doesn't 
keep up that sort of feeling for ever, how- 
ever much one may be cut up at the time. 
Life wouldn't be worth living at the price." 

"You're right there. But what on earth 
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could he have meant by his advice to 
leave it alone ? " 

** Can't say; very likely didn't know 
himself. Anyhow, he's made me more 
curious than ever.'* 

" Exactly how I feel. Seems as though 
I'm bound to get to the bottom of it now." 



CHAPTER II 

THE PORTRAIT WITH THE SILVER FRAME 

Meanwhile, the man called Verschoyle had 
left the building. As he passed through 
the swing-doors he nearly collided with a 
young man who was ascending the flight of 
steps, leading from the street, two at a 
time. 

'*I beg your pardon — Why, Verschoyle, 
old man, it's never you ! " 

"Why not?" 

" Haven't seen or heard anything of you 
for an age. Made sure you were off some- 
where — Siberia, Timbuctoo or the Cannibal 
Islands — anywhere, so long as it was off the 
beaten track. I say, though, I'm no end 
glad to see you," and he shook hands 
again as though he meant it. 

The man with the reputation for 
taciturnity regarded the other with — if one 

II 
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might so describe it — the echo of the original 
smile with which he was accredited by 
Briggs. 

" I was thinking of taking a little trip to 
the Holy Land; but that will keep. For 
the present, at least, I shall remain in town." 

" Holy Land," repeated the other. " That 
means Sodom and Gomorrah, doesn't it? 
And the walls of Jericho, and — and the 
Pyramids ? Haven't I got it right ? " 

" Well, we'll omit the Pyramids, if you 
don't mind." 

" Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly. I 
merely threw 'em in as a make-weight, and 
because I seemed to fancy Joseph and his 
brethren had had a hand in them, and also 
because I thought they'd be about your 
style. Nothing jerry-built about thenty I've 
been given to understand. By the bye," 
grasping him by the arm, " you know pretty 
well everything. Oh, get out ! yes you do. 
Well, do you happen to know, by any 
chance, what that stands for ? " 

He pointed to the hoarding over the 
way. 
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" Who or what is Salome ? There seems 
to be no getting away from the thing. I 
should think Tve come across the same 
gaudy advertisement quite a hundred times 
already, and no one appears to have the 
least idea what it's all about Is it a new 
play, or a new picture, or a new novel, or — 
or a new woman ? " 

Verschoyle*s face took on its most inscrut- 
able expression, an expression by means of 
which he seemed to shut the door and turn 
the key on himself. ** I don't know why 
you should take my knowledge for granted 
in this case," he replied, slowly. " I know 
next to nothing about art ; I seldom go to 
the theatre, and I shun most modern 
literature as I do the plague ; while as to 
the other sex, they care little for me, and I 
care less for them. The so-called new woman 
I ^bhor ; but, in some instances, she may be 
less dangerous than the old — take — take 
Cleopatra and Helen of Troy, for example 1 " 

The other looked at him in friendly 
surprise. It wasn't like Verschoyle to waste 
words in replying to a simple question. 
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** What a jolly old Sphinx it is," he said, 
with a laugh— *' though I must say I don't 
altogether see what Cleopatra — that 
'Serpent of Old Nile' as I think someone 
calls her — has to do with this — let alone 
Helen of Troy ! This is something modern, 
quite modern — a regular up-to-date dodge 
to catch the public's eye and capture the 
public's dollars. All the same, you hg^ven't 
answered my question. Is this 'Salome' 
the name of a new burlesque, or a new ballet, 
or is it just a woman ? " 

Verschoyle's eye travelled slowly across 
the street. 

*' One thing I'm pretty sure of," he said. 

''Well?" eagerly. 

'* That it's not a woman." 

The younger man looked, if anything, a 
trifle disappointed. 

'^ Sure ? Somehow, I'd made up my mind 
it was, you know. Not that it matters the 
least in the world. Oh, by the bye, I suppose 
you haven't heard the news, have you ? " 

''What news?" 

"Oh, nothing much — nothing of any 
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consequence, that is except to the one or two 
immediately concerned,'* with an attempt to 
carry ofF a sense of superior self-conscious- 
ness under a scant cloak of indifference. 
"Only — well, Tm an engaged man, that's 
all. I think you met her once when you 
were down our way." 

" You don't mean " 

**Yes, I do— the rector's daughter, Hebe 
May. It's nothing new, you know. We've 
been more or less engaged ever since she 
was fifteen and I was twenty. But it's the 
regular thing now — parents' consent — 
diamond ring on third finger of left hand — 
* bless you, my children ! ' and all that. We 
shall probably be married early next year. 
I was six-and-twenty last birthday, and it's 
time I thought of settling down. They're 
awfully pleased about it at home — you see, my 
little girl's a great favourite with the mother 
and the girls. Congratulate me, won't you ? " 

" With all my heart." 

They shook hands again in the quiet, un- 
emotional manner which may mean so little 
or so much. 

*' I say," ran on the younger man (his 
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name, it may be as well to mention at the 
outset, was Elliot, and he had been christened 
John) — " I say, she took rather a fancy to 
you the first and only time she saw you. 
You were stopping at your uncle's, if you 
remember, and came over to our place for 
the day. I believe it's all rot about your 
indifference to the fair sex, and theirs to you. 
Strikes me you'd be a regular lady-killer if 
you bucked up a bit. You see, you've got a 
sort of reputation as a traveller and *a 
mighty hunter before the Lord ' — like what's 
his name? — Allan Quatermain/' 

*^ Are you sure you don't mean Nimrod ? " 

" Nimrod, is it? I beg his pardon, and 
Rider Haggard's. But, as I was saying, 
that kind of thing always goes down with 
the women. — sort of Othello and Desdemona 
business, you know. Anyhow, come and 
look me up as soon as you can, won't you ? 
and I'll give you all the particulars and fill 
in the details. IVe got the same rooms I 
had when I was up before." 

And with that they parted. 

As Elliot passed through the swing-doors 
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he gave a backward glance at the scarlet 
letters over the way. 

**Verschoyle doesn't often make a mis- 
take," he muttered, "and there's no reason 
to suppose he has now. He doesn't speak 
unless he knows, and yet — By Jove, this is 
Wednesday, I must remember to write to 
Hebe. That confounded advertisement 
almost put it out of my head. Dear little 
girl ! I believe she always goes to meet the 
postman. It would never do to disappoint 
her." 

"Who's Salome?" said the manager of 
the Parnassus, a week or so later, in reply to 
an unusually persistent inquirer. " Why, 
she's simply the most remarkable exponent 
of the terpsichorean art I've ever come 
across in the course of a long and varied 
experience." 

" In plain English, then, she dances? " 

** Plain English and Salome don't seem to 
hang together. But she dances, oh, yes, she 
dances like — " 

"An angel?" 

" I've never seen an angel dance, to my 

B 
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knowledge — though I believe I have heard 
dancing described as 'praying with your 
feet.' In which case there's no earthly — or 
rather heavenly reason why angels shouldn't 
indulge, with perfect propriety, in ' the light 
fantastic' Only, the fact is, I had quite a 
different form of comparison in my mind at 
the time." 

*' And she comes from } " 

** Nobody knows where. I can't say 
nobody cares, because that would be far 
from the truth. Any number of newspaper 
chaps having been making the most search- 
ing inquiries as to her origin. They are 
none of 'em any the wiser," he added with a 
sardonic chuckle, " but if you were to ask 
me — 

*'I do ask you." 

*' Well, then I should say—" 

-What?" 

"On second thoughts — nothing." 

The information thus grudgingly doled 
out soon filtered round and became public 
property. 

**So Verschoyle was wrong after all," said 
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Elliot to himself. " Rather a sell after being 
so cocksure. Don't think I've ever caught 
him out before. I shall go to the Parnassus 
the first night. Don't care if I have to give 
five pounds for a seat. When I do make up 
my mind to a thing I'm not happy till I get 
it. rU get Verschoyle to come too, if only 
to enjoy pointing out his mistake." 

He glanced affectionately at a portrait in 
a silver frame which stood upon the mantel- 
piece. 

"What makes you so grave, little girl? 
Why do you look at me in that tone of 
voice? Maybe it's only the light, but it 
isn't your usual light-hearted expression a 
bit. Don't you approve of your young 
man going to music halls? Never mind, 
rU settle down and make the best of 
husbands. You shall tie me to your apron 
string and I won't even try to get loose. 
It'll be a happy life, if a trifle humdrum. 
There—" 

He moved the photograph to the opposite 
end of the mantelpiece, where it caught the 
light from the window. 
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*' That's better, a lot But you don't look 
altogether happy yet. It must be the 
photograph itself that's wrong. I said, all 
along, it was no use going to a country 
photographer. You must be taken again 
the first time you come to town." 



CHAPTER III 

A PSALTERY 

The Parnassus prided itself on its ability to 
seat five thousand at a pinch. It was the 
newest and most gorgeous, as well as the 
largest, building of the music hall or 
theatre of varieties type in the Metropolis. 
But on the night on which the new dancer 
was to make her first appearance its 
accommodation, ample as it had been found 
on previous occasions, was strained to the 
uttermost. 

Public curiosity had been excited to the 
highest pitch for weeks in advance and had 
risen to the bait. 

The amount of money which had been 
lavished broadcast in advertisements of the 
most sensational and bizarre description had 
not been thrown away, as was proved by 
the fact that, for some days previously, 

21 
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double and treble rates had been easily 
secured for the few remaining seats. 

There was a lengthy programme of the 
usual "varied and attractive order'' — the 
Sisters. This, the Brothers That, an 
elephant with quite a university education, a 
ventriloquist, a troupe of canine equilibrists, 
and a presumably boneless individual who 
was pleasingly described as **The Human 
Boa Constrictor." 

Verschoyle had, for some reason, done all 
in his power to wet-blanket Elliot's deter- 
mination to be present on this particular 
occasion. 

First nights, according to him, were 
generally failures, and in all probability the 
new attraction had been absurdly over- 
estimated. Under any circumstances, what- 
ever was there in the sight of a half-clad 
female — he wouldn't insult the rest of the 
sex by calling her a woman — capering and 
pirouetting on the tips of her toes, to attract 
any sane, healthy-minded human being of 
average intellect? 

Elliot only laughed — he was but a little 
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past his first quarter of a century and, up to 
the present, had declined to take life 
seriously. 

"In that case, put me down as either in- 
sane or possessing less than the average 
intellect. Anyhow, Tve made up my mind 
to see this Salome and form my own 
opinion of her. Can't think why you, of all 
men, should take the trouble to try and 
argue me out of it. It isn't a bit like 
your usual form to waste words in this 
manner, and, unfortunately, has only helped 
to increase my natural obstinacy. Don't 
you know when you want to drive a pig to 
market you should always turn his nose in 
the opposite direction ? " 

" Fool ! " exclaimed Verschoyle, inaudibly, 
to his inner self. *' Triple fool not to have 
known that and tried some other way. You 
too, who claimed to know something of 
human nature ! You drivelling idiot 1 " 

*' Is it the principle t)f the thing you 
object to, or what ? " asked Elliot, mockingly. 
" Shade of Mrs Grundy ! I had no idea 
you were so strait-laced." 
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more impassive than usual. Elliot seemed 
flushed and restless ; kept turning his head 
from side to side and picking out faces he 
knew in different parts of the house. He 
fidgeted with his programme and found 
much fault, not without reason, with the 
atmosphere. 

Verschoyle, without appearing to do so, 
studied him intently. It was a typical 
English face — clear skinned, straight 
featured, clean shaven — with grey eyes and 
hair which was always threatening to curl, 
in spite of the severest prohibitive measures 
on the part of a couple of able-bodied hair 
brushes. Altogether as well-bred, well- 
groomed, well-set-up, six-foot sample of the 
race as one could wish to meet with. 

** Yes," Verschoyle acknowledged grudg- 
ingly, "it's a handsome lad. More's the 
pity." 

" By Jove ! it is hot," Elliot observed 
for about the feixth time. ** Hang that 
woman in pink satin and spangles! She 
seems to send the temperature up about a 
couple of degrees every time she opens her 
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mouth. What's next on the bill of fare? 
Oh, 'The Human Boa Constrictor.' Con- 
found him ! " 

The name *' Salome " was the last on the 
programme. Anticipation was heightened 
by the lowering of the curtain. The 
orchestra took up their instruments and 
departed, and the lights were lowered. 

Five — ten minutes passed, during which 
the house, crowded as it was, seemed to 
hold its breath. 

A faint splashing sound stole upon the 
ear and the curtain parted, slowly, upon a 
half-lighted scene — Turkish, was it? or 
what? 

A low divan, covered with rich stuffs, ran 
along one side oi the stage ; on the other 
were thickets of palms and orange trees, in 
tubs. At the back were three Moorish 
arches with striped hangings — blue, white, 
crimson. In the centre a little fountain 
flung up a sparkling, changeful jet, and 
caught it again in a shallow basin of coloured 
marbles. 

Verschoyle felt a touch on his arm. 
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It's a regular hoax! I say, Verschoyle," 
turning upon him half angrily, *' did you 
know it was going to turn out like this? 
Because, if so, I think it was an awfully 
mean trick." 

** Let's go," said the other, rather hurriedly, 
disregarding the insinuation in the last 
sentence. ** I've had enough, more than 
enough, if you have." 

**No," replied Elliot, settling himself 
obstinately in his seat. ** It's too late. I 
mean to see it through whatever happens. 
What on earth is it supposed to be doing 
now?" 

The creature had crawled forward, and 
seating itself on the divan, commenced 
twanging the instrument with a skinny, bird- 
like claw. 

** Whatever kind of jacket do you call 
that ? — not music I should hope. And what 
in the name of all that's outlandish, is the 
crazy-looking instrument it's thrumming ? " 

'*A very ancient one indeed," muttered 
Verschoyle, unwillingly. " That's a psaltery. " 

" Of course you know. JL wonder what 
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the deuce there is you dotit know. But you 
were wrong about Salome,*' he added in a 
tone of satisfaction. 

*' I've seen the same sort of thing before in 
— in the East," explained Verschoyle. 

*' ' Psaltery,' " repeated the other, vaguely. 
"* Cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psalteiy, 
dulcimer, and all kinds of music' Where 
have I heard that before ? It sounds familiar. 
But I always thought a psaltery was some- 
thing to do with psalm-singing or — ah ! " 

This time it was the centre curtain that 
stirred. A small, exquisitely-formed hand 
appeared, waxen white against the crude 
colouring of the hanging. 

The heavy folds were swept aside and fell 
in place again, while a dazzling light was 
thrown upon a scarlet figure. 

Like a statue sh^ stood for a moment, 
with head thrown back and eye-lids half 
closed, while the fountain splashed and the 
psaltery twanged and tinkled. 

What Elliot saw — what most of those 
present saw — was simply the most perfect 
specimen of th^ewish type of beauty they 
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had ever looked upon. Black snaky braids 
of hair, skin like ivory warmed in the sun, 
and a cruel mouth like a s^^ment of a pome- 
granate. 

Gliding forward a few steps she raised 
her eyes and fixed them straight- before her. 
They fell upon the centre figure in the 
second row of stalls. 

Verschoyle seemed to feel the thrill which 
ran through the younger man in response to 
the look. 

*' If only it had been anyone else," he 
groaned under his grizzled moustache, **so 
that she had spared the lad." 

Then she began to dance. 

The skirt of scarlet gauze fell to her feet. 
As she raised her arms, bare to the shoulders, 
her innumerable bracelets clanked together, 
and the circlet of great, red stones, set in a 
wide gold band, which gripped her slender 
throat, spat out sparks and flashes which 
seemed as though they must singe the flesh 
they clung to. 

** They can't be real, you know," said 
half to himself. " IL^ey were they 
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would be worth a king's ransom — however 
much that may be. But they seem the only 
jewels fit for her. I shall buy Hebe a string 
of pearls, if I can afford it," he added, with 
seeming inconsequence ; *' such innocent- 
looking things, pearls. All moonshine and 
milk and water. And to think I should 
have been such a fool as to take that old hag 
for — Salome ! *' 

*'Of the two," muttered Verschoyle, **I 
prefer the old hag." 

Elliot shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

"I'm sick of your prejudices," he said, 
and, turning from him, gave his whole and 
undivided attention to the stage — following 
every movement of the performer with an 
increasing absorption wherein all sense of 
time, place and surroundings was merged 
and lost in the one central, swirling, sway- 
ing, undulating figure in its floating, filmy, 
vaporous, scarlet drapery. 

Everything turned red before his eyes ; 
everything rose and fell and waved and 
whirled, keeping time to the dancing. 

Such dancing [ 
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For my part I consider the two perform- 
ances about on a par — with a slight bias in 
favour of the Human Boa Constrictor as the 
less harmful of the two." 

*'What rot you talk! Harmful, indeed! 
How could it harm anyone to see what, after 
all, was only a kind of skirt dance ? I don't 
go so far as to say that it was quite the sort 
of thing — take it all round — that you would 
take your sister, or your female cousin, or 
your maiden aunt to see. But, for all that, 
it was wonderful ! — wonderful ! " 

He had a dazed look and his former 
pallor was replaced by a dull flush. 

Verschoyle turned upon him almost 
savagely. 

*' Don't, for Heaven's sake, talk of a 
sister or anybody belonging to you in 
the same breath with that — that Scarlet 
Woman!" 

" The Scarlet Woman ! " exclaimed Elliot, 
excitedly. " Not half a bad name. Fantastic 
and realistic and evangelical all at the 
same time. The Scarlet Woman ! ha ! ha ! 
Decidedly puritanical and slightly improper. 
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Leicester Square and Paternoster Row. 
Vive la bagatelle and down with the Pope I " 

All this time they were engaged in 
pushing their way out, Verschoyle making 
the most of such obstacles as they en- 
countered. ** By-the-bye," Elliot went on, 
** didn't it strike you as queer that there 
should be so little applause ? Not nearly so 
much as for the performing elephant. 
Somehow it didn't seem to occur to one. 
It was a queer business altogether. I 
wouldn't have missed it for anything. Did 
you see those chaps, Lincoln and Sinclair ? 
They were a little behind us, to the left. 
Wonder what they thought of the show ! 
Here, this way." 

He piloted him down a side street to a 
dingy-looking door, over which a gas lamp 
burned dully. 

There was a carriage waiting at a little 
distance. A group of men in evening dress, 
drawn by the same motive as that which had 
actuated Elliot — ^judging by the fragments of 
conversation which escaped — hung about 
the door. 
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*' Did you ever see anything like that old 
hag who played the guitar, or whatever it 
was ? " said one. 

*' Looked about a hundred at the very 
least. Might have passed for one of the 
original witches out of Macbeth, highly 
coloured for the occasion." 

**A hundred! What are you talking 
aboiit? More like a thousand. Sort of 
warmed-up mummy with a taste for bright 
colours. Do you know when she first 
showed up 1 actually took her to be Salome ! " 

*• So did I. Rather different from the real 
thing, as it turned out." 

•* I believe you. I suppose she's sure to 
come out this way ? " 

" I should say certain. Awful sell if she 
doesn't." 

"No end. Still, I don't mind betting 
that's her carriage." 

" Let's get away from these idiots," said 
Elliot, rather inconsistently under the 
circumstances. " I wonder if that is her 
carriage, though } " 

They walked a few paces away and waited 
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some time in silence, Elliot with his eyes 
fixed on the stage door. 

*' Look here,*' he said suddenly, as a 
church clock chimed another quarter, 
*' there's no need for you to stay if you'd 
rather not. I know you keep virtuous 
hours as a rule, and it's hardly worth your 
while to wait, when it's quite possible she 
may leave by another door after all and — " 

'' I shall wait." 

''Oh, very well," with a short laugh. 
" Strikes me you're not quite so impervious 
after all as you'd like to make out. That 
righteous indignation of yours was a pose — 
eh ? Or," with a half-amused, half-suspicious 
glance, " perhaps you consider it your duty 
to stay and look after me. Is that it ?" 

'* Perhaps." 

**0h, then stay, stay, by all means. 
Only I warn you — yes, no, I believe here she 
comes at last." 

The little crowd of men round the stage 
door divided and scattered. Two figures 
appeared. One, slender, erect, with a 
supple grace of movement no amount of 
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mufflings could disguise ; the other, under- 
sized, crouching, misshapen. Both were 
closely shawled from head to foot ; each had 
a veil arranged, yashmak fashion, so as to 
conceal all but the eyes. 

As they came swiftly on to where the 
carriage stood waiting, Verschoyle deliber- 
ately placed himself in front of the younger 
man, who, taken aback by the action, had 
to content himself with looking over the 
other's shoulder. But instead of entering 
the carriage the two women suddenly crossed 
the road to a narrow, mean street, which 
seemed to open its mouth and swallow them 
up, so quickly did they disappear. 

Elliot was left with the lingering memory of 
some strange, intoxicating Eastern perfume 
and a pair of mysterious, maddening eyes. 
Verschoyle had almost to drag him away. 

**She saw me," he kept repeating, "she 
saw me, I tell you. It was me she looked at, 
not you, in spite of the obvious manner in 
which you flung yourself in her way, you 
hoary old hypocrite! Just as though I 
couldn't see through you." 
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Verschoyle made no audible reply, but 
muttered something fiercely to himself 
between his teeth — something inaudible and 
unprintable. 

*' What," asked the other, abruptly, after 
they had gone some distance in silence, 
" what is the name of that scent that costs so 
much a drop ? " 

"Attar of roses I suppose you mean. 
You call it a scent, I call it a stench. I've 
seen it stated somewhere," he added grudg- 
ingly, **that it takes five or six thousand 
pounds' weight of rose leaves to produce a 
single ounce of the finest quality. Beastly 
waste ! " 

"It is just the sort of perfume you'd 
imagine she would use," answered Elliot, 
dreamily. " Rare and costly and unlike 
anything else. But her eyes — did you see 
them ? Like those of a lost soul ! " 

For the second time that night his friend 
turned upon him almost fiercely. 

"How should you know how a lost soul 
looks, you young idiot } Shut up ! " 

" All right, old man. Keep your hair on," 
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retorted Elliot, with a flicker of his old 
nonchalant manner. ''Something seems to 
have rubbed you very much the wrong way. 
Anyhow, whether intentionally or not, youVe 
succeeded in making yourself confoundedly 
disagreeable." 

Verschoyle muttered something about a 
touch of liver. Elliot accepted the excuse 
rather eagerly. 

** Ah, then that accounts for it. It's the 
special advantage attached to that particular 
organ that you can make it answerable for 
almost anything. Think I shall have to 
start a liver myself. I might find it useful 
— particularly in the character of Benedick, 
the married man." 

It was too dark to distinguish any change 
of expression, but when Verschoyle spoke 
again the tone of his voice had relaxed 
slightly. 

** I suppose youll be off down to Fairmead 
shortly to see your — your lady-love ? " 

Elliot hesitated a little before replying. 
"Oh, of course I shall go down for 
Christmas. I don't know about before. I 
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may and I may not It depends on — on 
several things. You see, the country's 
deadly dull about this time of year." 

This time there was no doubt about the 
accent of disapproval as Verschoyle repeated, 
" Dull ! You find it dull— in spite of the 
circumstances ? " 

"Why, what do you mean? Oh, I 
suppose you are referring to Hebe ? " 

He carefully transferred a piece of orange 
peel from the pavement to the gutter before 
continuing. 

" Well, you see, we've known each other 
nearly all our lives. Not to mention the 
fact that we propose passing the remainder 
of our existence together and — Oh, hang 
it, Verschoyle ! Don't preach. You of 
all people. Why, what's come over you? 
You're getting positively garrulous in your 
old age." 

He kicked another piece of orange peel 
into the road rather viciously. 

*' A fellow musi have his little fling and 
see a bit of life before he settles down for 
good and all." 
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** Hebe's the dearest girl in the world," he 
went on in a gentler key, as though the 
action had relieved his mind. ^^ And the 
most unselfish. She likes me to have a 
good time, bless her ! And I'm devoted to 
her. Simply devoted — don't you make any 
mistake about that. I always write to her 
twice a week at least when I'm away, and — 
That reminds me, I've missed the post I 
thought I should just have had time to write 
a few lines when I got back. But it's gone 
twelve now. Well, I must write the first 
thing in the morning. Not that it's of any 
very great consequence, only — I've never 
missed before. I suppose we part here. 
See you at the club to-morrow ? So 
long." 

In spite of the light way in which he dis- 
missed the matter, the unwritten letter 
rather weighed on his mind. 

Over and over again he assured himself 
that it was of no consequence, of no real 
consequence that is, and that he would 
make up for it by writing an extra long 
letter the very first thing to-morrow. 
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The fact remained that Hebe would ex- 
pect a letter from him by the usual post and 
would be disappointed. And no one would 
willingly disappoint Hebe. 

He was half inclined to wish that he had 
not gone to the Parnassus and had never 
seen — Salome. 

Salome ! There was a fascination in the 
name. Something strange and familiar — 
musical and barbaric all in one. 

" Salome ! " How softly and smoothly it 
slipped from the tongue. For the future he 
should always associate it with that strong 
subtle perfume that they called attar of 
roses, but which was as different from the 
fragrance of the fresh-gathered flower as a 
diamond was from a dewdrop, as Salome 
herself was from — 

No, he mustn't compare her, even in his 
own mind, to the girl he was going to marry 
in the spring. In the spring when the violets 
and primroses are a-blowing and a-growing 
and everything seems to have turned over a 
new leaf — a leaf on which there are to be no 
blots, no erasures, no slips of the pen. 
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Jove ! He'd little more than six months 
of freedom — of absolute, unfettered freedom 
—remaining to him. 

Wasn't it almost a pity to have — 

" Here, I say, that won't do. You know 
you don't mean it. You're talking— or at 
anyrate thinking — nonsense. Whatever 
would Verschoyle say ? *' 

Hang Verschoyle ! He was one of the 
best, one of the very best fellows going. 
Not a doubt of that. If ever he found him- 
self in a tight place he should go to 
Verschoyle straight away. And Verschoyle 
would pull him through if anybody could. 
In spite of the difference in their ages — to 
say nothing of tastes and dispositions — 
they'd always got on first-rate together. He 
believed that he, Elliot, was one of the very 
few to whom he showed himself in his real 
light. 

All the same it was no business of his, 
you know. He'd no right to take that tone 
with him, to keep dragging in his engage- 
ment at every turn. Bad form, to say the 
least of it. Still, it was a nuisance about 
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that letter. He must be sure and get it off by 
an early post or it wouldn't be delivered 
that day. Letter-writing was rather a bore 
at any time ; but there was no getting out 
of it. Surely if he wrote a decently long 
letter once a week it would be as much 
as—" 

He fell asleep to dream that he was writ- 
ing in great haste, and the ink was red and 
thick and gummy, and all the letters ran 
together as fast as they were formed and 
became shapeless blurs and blotches. And 
all at once he knew that it was not ink at 
all with which he wrote, but blood — his own 
heart's blood ! And just as he had com- 
pleted and signed it, a hand, small and 
exquisitely shaped, came over his shoulder 
and snatched the writing away. And a 
voice cried, *' It is mine ! mine ! " Then he 
knew that it was not Hebe he was writing 
to, but that other one. He also knew that 
he had signed away his soul. 

He woke with the voice still ringing in 
his ears. 



CHAPTER V 

ROSES OR VIOLETS 

** Queer things, dreams ! " he observed to 
himself next morning as he sat down to 
write the letter which should have been 
written the day before. '*Most extra- 
ordinary the way in which things get mixed 
up in them." 

He dipped his pen in the ink. 

" Well, here goes." 

As he blotted the last page, about half-an- 
hour later, he was feeling decidedly pleased 
with himself. He had regained his own 
good opinion — which, after all, is worth more 
than that of anyone else. Here was a letter 
of a kind to rejoice the heart of any maiden, 
as coming from the man of her choice. 

It was long, it was overflowing with 
spirits and crammed with endearments. 

" — So sorry I missed the post yesterday. 
48 
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But you'll forgive me, won't you, darling? 
You see I was on the go nearly all day. 
Had a good deal to see to, one way and 
another— obliged to get my hair cut for one 
thing, and rag my tailor about a misfit. In 
the evening I had — " 

The pen had spluttered here and there 
was a word or two carefully obliterated. 

** — a, rather important engagement — if 
anything cou/d be more important than the 
pleasant duty of writing to my beloved ! 
Never mind, little girl, you'll soon have 
me all to yourself. Only a little over six 
months, but those six the longest of the 
year — and then — " 

Yes, it was everything a letter should be, 
barring the splutter and the one or two 
erasures. Much better than the hurried 
scrawl which was all he would have found 
time for had he hurried home the night 
before, instead of waiting at the stage door 
for — a look. 

** By-the-bye," said Verschoyle, when 
they encountered each other at the club 
later in the day, ** if you've nothing else on 
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you might dine with me this evening, and 
we could do a theatre afterwards." 

" Thanks awfully. But I famcy — that is, 
unfortunately, I'm booked. ** 

Verschoyle gave him a glance out of the 
comer of his c;f e. 

" Can't you put it ofiF — the engagement — 
whatever it is ? " 

" I'm afraid not. You see it happens to 
be one of rather long standing." 

'' I believe that's a lie,** thought Ver- 
schoyle. But he merely observed, ** Quite 
so. Another time, perhaps ? '* 

" Another time I shall be delighted." 

** I wonder why I said that ? " Elliot asked 
himself. The sense of self-satisfaction 
which he had experienced earlier seemed to 
have evaporated. 

He looked gloomy and irritable as he sat 
over his solitary dinner, which he took 
away from his usual haunts. 

He looked at his watch for about the 
sixth time in half an hour. It was nine 
o'clock. 

" I don't suppose, for a moment, I should 
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get a seat if I did go," he muttered. ** At 
least, not the same seat. By Jove ! though," 
with a sudden return of animation, ** I might 
just stroll round and see if by any chance 
there should be a centre seat to be had. It's 
a thousand to one against it." 

By a most extraordinary coincidence it 
turned out that there was one seat, and only 
one, and that in the centre of the second 
row of stalls. So that when the curtain fell, 
prior to rising again upon the last item of 
the performance, it found Elliot in almost 
the same position he had occupied the 
previous night. 

Only this time he was alone. 

" Verschoyle is so absurdly prejudiced 
and out of date in some of his ideas," he 
told himself as he looked round, half fearing 
to encounter the gaze of those keen grey 
eyes. 

*' After all, why shouldn't I come again 
and again if I choose? Gad! I'm not a 
child." 

There was the same closely-packed 
auditorium, the same breathless pause, the 
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There were his pq)es^ his books, the 
flowers which were s^oit in three times a 
week from tl^ ^lop at the comer, the sibrer- 
moimted inkstand and blotter *'the girb'* 
had given him on his last birthday, the 
favourite easy chair he had had seoit up from 
home, the hundred and one articles which 
indicate a refined and cultured taste 
combined with amjJe means. 

His eye travelled from one to the other, 
without heeding what it rested upon, until it 
lighted on a bunch of violets in a Wedg- 
wood jar which he had picked up the other 
day. 

Violets ! He took them in his hand and 
smelt them contemptuously. Pah! Call 
that a scent ? 

For the future he should tell the florist to 
send him nothing but roses— deep, dark, 
passionate crimson roses! — not these dull, 
insignificant, namby-pamby trifles. He 
flung them angrily under the grate. The 
moment he had done so he was uneasily 
conscious of a pair of eyes reg^ding him 
reproachfiiUy from out their silver frame. 
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He had quite forgotten it in his sudden 
gust of unreasonable anger. Violets were 
Hebe's favourite flowers. 

" I wish they had called me ' Violet,' " she 
said once, '' instead of naming me after a 
pagan person. I sha'n't always be young, 
and how foolish it will sound to call me 
' Hebe ' when I am old and wrinkled. 
Fancy the Goddess of Youth with spectacles 
on her nose and never a tooth in her poor 
old head!" 

** It is quite impossible to imagine you old 
and wrinkled," he had replied, **but I 
haven't the least doubt that if ever you do 
take to spectacles you will look charming in 
them." 

** Perhaps I sha'n't need to," she had 
answered, with a glance through the open 
window at the churchyard, where a weeping 
willow marked the spot where "Margaret, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. Austin May, 
vicar of this parish, aged twenty-nine," lay 
sleeping. ** Perhaps they will plant the 
violets on my grave instead." 

He stooped and picked them, almost 
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reverently, from among the ashes of the 
burnt-out fire where they had fallen. But 
they were crushed and blackened; their 
little fragile lives were spoilt, though they 
still gave out their pure fresh fragrance as 
ungrudgingly as ever. 

" Poor little violets ! '' he muttered, '' they 
are sweet, very sweet — ^and modest. And, 
after all, what is beauty without modesty? 
Mere dross and tinsel — ^an empty shell — a 
painted sepulchre ! " 

His face flamed with a sudden shame 
as he recalled the look he had received 
— the lingering, alluring, compelling look to 
which something within him had risen and 
responded. The eyes in the portrait seemed 
to look out at him in innocent wonder. 

**Is this Jack?" they asked dumbly. 
•'Ji/jj/Jack?" 

He kept away from the club all the next 
day. He wanted to avoid Verschoyle. 
Verschoyle seemed inclined to be suspicious 
— of nothing. He would be wanting to 
know his engagements and bothering him to 
come and dine with him again. And he 
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must go to the Parnassus once more. Just 
once more. I f only for the sake of disillusion- 
ing himself. He would procure a pair of the 
strongest opera-glasses, which would show 
up the paint and powder, the artificial 
colouring of the lips, the shadowing of the 
eyelids, and all the other hundred and one 
stage artifices. 

Pah ! They were all alike, these women. 

Still, he would go this once more. After 
all, it would be only the third time. There 
was nothing out of the way in that. He 
knew heaps of fellows who thought nothing 
of going half a dozen times to any show 
which captured their fancy. Yes, he would 
go once again, and no more. That he was 
resolved on. And so the day wore away. 
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Oblivious of everybody and everything 
but the one object he had in view, he had 
already twice collided with individuals who 
indignantly demanded his destination. When 
this occurred for the third time, and once 
more it was inquired of him where he was 
going, he gave way to exasperation and 
answered, *' To the Devil ! " 

*' Not if I can help it," was the unexpected 
reply, and looking up he recognised the 
very last man he could have wished to meet 
under the circumstances — Verschoyle. 

** I can't stay. Don't keep me. Let me 
go — confound you ! " This last as he tried 
to free himself from the iron grip upon his 
arm. 

** You young fool!" hissed Verschoyle in 
his ear. **Do you want to make a scene? 
Do you think I don't know or guess all 
your insane folly? Come outside." They 
descended the steps together. As Elliot now 
seemed inclined to go quietly, Verschoyle 
ventured to relax his grasp. 

'* Do you know who and what this — this 
Salome is?" he asked. *'She is a — 
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Confusion!" The other had suddenly 
wrenched himself free and darted off. 

'* I shall be too late, too late," he panted 
as he ran. " She will escape me again. Ah I 
I knew it." 

The gas lamp cast a sickly yellow beam 
across the road. Two dark figures passed 
over it. They paused for an instant at the 
corner of the street. One raised a hand and 
beckoned. 

Verschoyle, arriving at the spot a few 
moments later, met Elliot returning from his 
fruitless quest. 

** But for you," exclaimed the latter, furi- 
ously, **but for you and your confounded 
interference I should have seen which way 
she went." 

Then at the sight of the familiar face 
shame overcame him. 

** I think I am going mad," he faltered. 
" That is if I am not mad already. And it 
is all that beautiful, cursed Scarlet Woman. 
Why has she singled me out ? Why does 
she look at me and no one else ? Why does 
she beckon me ? bid me follow her with her 
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eyes — her mysterious, maddening eyes? 
And, when I obey, why does the darkness 
always open its mouth and swallow her up ? 
I don't know whether it is love or loathing, 
but she seems to have captured me body 
and soul. And I — " He flung back his 
head and broke into a laugh which made 
the other grit his teeth. **I am to be 
married in the spring. Why don't you 
remind me of it ? " 

** Come home/' said Verschoyle. 

On reaching his rooms, which were within 
a stone's throw of St James's Park, Elliot 
flung himself into a chair — waiting, with 
folded arms and sullen brow, for what the 
other had to say. 

Verschoyle, who had taken up a position 
on the hearthrug, with his back to the fire, 
groaned within himself at the change which 
the last three days had wrought. 

And that poor pretty child down in the 
country was loving him, trusting him, 
perhaps already making her preparations 
for her wedding day. 

He remembered her only too well, a 
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pretty, delicate little Dresden china beauty 
for whom every rough wind should be 
tempered, upon whom no blow should be 
allowed to fall. He might, if circumstances 
had allowed it, have had a daughter like 
that himself. 

It didn't bear thinking of. He must, he 
would save her lover for her. 

'* If you remember," he said after a pause, 
during which a black marble clock, sur- 
mounted by a sphinx, which stood on the 
mantelpiece, seemed to dole out the seconds 
as grudgingly as though each were the last 
— *'if you remember, I told you from the 
first it was not a woman." 

''Not a woman!" starting up. ^'What 
do you mean ? Have you taken leave of 
your senses as well ? " 

** She is a — a fiend ! Yes, I know what I 
am saying. I know what you were going to 
say. Listen to me." 

Something in the tone, something in the 
manner, impressed Elliot against his will. 
He dropped back into his chair. 

*' Fire away," he said sullenly. 
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** I don't think you have ever heard me 
speak of my brother ? " 

" I don't know," answered Elliot, in- 
differently. " I can't rememben I may or 
may not." 

** You may have had six brothers," the 
tone implied, ''but the fact would have no 
possible interest for me." 

**As a matter of fact," continued 
Verschoyle, ** his name calls up such painful 
memories that I never let it pass my lips 
unless obliged." 

" Now I come to think of it," said Elliot, 
still without interest, ^* I have a faint, a 
very faint recollection of having heard some- 
thing about a brother. Died a good many 
years ago, didn't he ? I forget whether he 
was older or younger than yourself." 

** Just two years my junior. Would have 
been quite a middle-aged man like myself 
if he'd lived. Poor Geoff!" 

Elliot roused himself a little, though his 
expression became, if anything, moodier 
than before. He still failed to see what 
Verschoyle's deceased brother had to do with 
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it. It was enough, surely, to have to endure 
the interference of the living without the 
dead being dragged from their graves to 
lend force to the pressure which he felt was 
about to be brought to bear upon him and 
resented in advance. 

" Yes," he remarked, with studied indiffer- 
ence, ** I suppose if he had lived he would 
have grown older, like the rest of us. It 
appears to be the only alternative to dying 
young." 

** You remind me of him in many ways," 
went on Verschoyle, ignoring the half-con- 
temptuous tone ; " he was about your 
height and had fair hair with a wave in it. 
There is something in your voice, too, and 
a trick you have of throwing back your head 
when you laugh — " 

He broke off sharply and stared straight 
before him, as though conjuring up some 
mental picture. 

Elliot said nothing, but his face became 
a little less set. **Yes, you remind me of 
him in many ways," Verschoyle repeated 
with a sigh. " I think it was that which 
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attracted me towards you when we first met. 
Do you remember ? " 

** It was at the Eton and Harrow match," 

answered Elliot, with the first spark of 

interest he had shown. ** I had made 73, 

uk not out ; on the strength of which, and of 

^ having been at school with a cousin of 

mine, you invited me to lunch. What 

*^ an age ago it seems. And yet it 

can't be much more than ten years at 

. the outside. Ten years ! I wore an absurd 

coat and a turned-down collar, and thought 

the world lay at my feet because I had 

imade 73, not out. Ten years — ^good 

'4 Lord!" 

' His chin sank on his chest again, and 
* 'he fixed his eyes gloomily on the toes 
Jof the patent leather shoes stretched out 
\ before him. 

''Ten — twenty," said Verschoyle, mus- 
ingly. **Yes, it is nearly twenty years 
fsince Ae died — by his own hand." 
I Elliot gave a little exclamation of 
shocked surprise. I hadn't the least 
. idea of anything of that sort," he said. *' I 
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thought he had died in — er — the ordinary 
way, you know. Of course, one can quite 
understand your not caring to mention it 
Still, I don't quite see what this has to do 
with — you called her a fiend, too! I call 
that a bit rough, to say the least. For it 
stands to reason what may or may not 
have happened twenty years — the best part 
of quarter of a century — ago can't have 
any bearing upon the present. There's no 
getting away from that." 

**It was in Paris that it happened," 
continued Verschoyle, just as though the 
other had not spoken. " There was a 
dancer, a wonderful, mysterious creature 
that the whole city flocked to see. She 
appeared suddenly in their midst, coming 
from no one knew where — " 

** Like Salome," murmured Elliot to 
himself. 

** Men went mad over her. For 
some reason or other she appeared to 
favour my brother. Singled him out from 
the rest. Smiled on him, lured him on, 
bewitched him, and then — " 
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*' Did he shoot himself?" 

Elliot put the question almost in a 
whisper. 

The answer was given in the same low 
tone. 

"He cut his throat." 

Verschoyle put one hand before his eyes 
as though to shut out something. 

Elliot shivered. 

** I don't wonder you can't bear to think 
of it. There is something so unspeakably 
horrible about such an end. A bullet 
seems clean and merciful in comparison. 
It is the way I should choose if driven to 
it. Only — again I ask, Where do I come 
in ? This dancer you speak of belongs to 
the past, while we have only to do with the 
present. The terpsichorean life may be 
merry, but its average is short. A sort of 
human butterfly existence/' 

**She called herself * Salome, '" said 
Verschoyle, in an unmoved, monotonous 
voice, ** and there was an old black woman 
who played on some strange instrument 
and who always accompanied her." 
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Andersen's, I fancy, about a girl who, for 
some reason or other, was compelled to keep 
on dancing until her feet were cut off. 
Perhaps her feet are her only vulnerable 
point. The old buffer you speak of should 
have gone for them. At anyrate, it would 
have put a stop to her dancing." 

Then, seeing that Verschoyle remained 
unmoved by this persiflage, **You don't 
mean to say that you believe this — this rot ? 
You, of all people — you, who have travelled 
more and seen more than nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of a thousand! 
I should have thought you would have 
been the very last to have shown this sort 
of credulousness." 

" It is just because I have travelled farther 
and seen more than most men that I am 
disposed to believe more," was the answer. 
"The longer I live the more I am inclined 
to share Hamlet's opinion with regard to 
things both in heaven and earth." 

" Joking apart," said Elliot, after a pause 
spent by him in an apparently futile attempt 
to stare the black marble sphinx out of 
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countenance, *' it is not impossible that there 
might be a sort of connection between all 
three. That sort of profession might easily 
be handed down through successive genera- 
tions and so furnish a commonplace enough 
explanation of what you appear to consider 
so dark a mystery. As to the name, that is 
nothing. In fact, to my mind it rather goes 
to prove my case." 

** There are two circumstances in connec- 
tion with these — these re-appearances of 
which I would wish you to take particular 
notice. The first is that the victims — and, 
as subsequently transpired, my unhappy 
brother was not the only one — the victims, 
I repeat, all chose the same mode of 
death." 

*'Youmean— " 

" I mean they — cut their throats." 

Elliot turned another shade paler and his 
fingers involuntarily strayed in the direction 
of his jugular vein. 

'*The very last way out of it I should 
choose," he muttered. " Such a beastly, 
ungentlemanly sort of business ! Well, that 
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was one circumstance^ and a confoundedly 
unpleasant one. What was the other ? " 

Verschoyle, whose taciturn tongue had 
not wagged so freely for many a day, 
lowered his voice as though he had no 
desire to be overheard by any possible, 
though improbable, eavesdropper. 

** There is a strange mark on her own 
throat, so it is said — a mark which she 
never allows anyone to see, which she fears 
to expose, and so always conceals beneath a 
jewelled collar or necklace." 

"In that case," answered Elliot, "if no 
one has ever seen it, how, in the name of all 
that's preposterous, does anyone know that 
it's there?" He was wiping his face with 
his handkerchief, and his voice sounded odd 
and muffled. 

" You might just as well say that because 
no one has ever seen me the worse for drink 
therefore I am bound to be a confirmed 
inebriate." 

**The example is absurd." 

" Not half so absurd as your theory. It 
won't do, Verschoyle, it won't do." Elliot 
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was beginning to regain something of his 
old manner — the manner, that is, of the day 
before yesterday, 

"Your story won't wash. The colours 
run directly. It's the sort of thing one 
would like to believe just because it's so 
delightfully impossible. But the evidence 
is too thin. Still, I'm obliged to you. You 
meant well, I know; and anyhow, you've 
succeeded in investing the present repre- 
sentative of the name with an additional 
shade of interest which she hardly required. 
What, more naughty words ! You have come 
out in the last day or two." 

His mocking expression passed and was 
succeeded by one more serious. 

** Look here, Verschoyle. I own I've 
made a fool of myself — an utter fool. Com- 
pletely lost my head for the time. It really 
seemed, when she turned those marvellous, 
mysterious eyes upon me, that V^got to do 
whatever she required — I'd got to follow 
wherever she went. Sounds sort of un- 
canny, doesn't it .^ Some kind of magnetism 
or black magic about it, eh? But I'll pull 
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up. Give you my word I will. HI cut the 
Parnassus in future." He had risen and 
they were now facing each other. 

**You mean it?" 

''If I don't I'm a bigger fool than I take 
myself to be. And, look here. Tm obliged 
to you, I really am. Though I know I cut 
up rough at the time and behaved like a 
lunatic and a cad combined. And though 
I can't swallow all that queer yarn of 
yours, I admit I'm a bit staggered and — 
Well, it's my last little fling. This time 
twelvemonths," with a little grimace, ** I 
shall be a sober, respectable, married man.'* 

'* Let's hope so," from Verschoyle. 

** By the by, of course, you'll come to the 
wedding ? " 

But Verschoyle declined to commit him- 
self further. 



CHAPTER VII 

A KEY AND A LETTER 

Left alone with the memory of the strange 
things he had heard and seen that night, 
Elliot found his mind reverting, with dis- 
tracting persistency, to that same red mark. 
He had seen it with his own eyes but a 
few hours before — ^like a vivid crimson skein 
encircling the throat — and whenever he 
thought of it his fingers wandered up to his 
own. 

He found himself wondering idly where- 
abouts one would make the fatal incision, 
and why, why, of all deaths, men should 
choose that one ? 

In the night he woke from a strange 
dream, in which he imagined Salome was 
trying to strangle him with a cord woven of 
her own hair while she drugged him with a 
smile. 
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'* You have seen the mark upon my throat," 
she murmiured. ^' No one must see that and 
live. But before you die I will tell you 
whom I am. You call me the Scarlet 
Woman. Others call me * Salome.' But I 
have another name besides." 

She put her lips to his ear and the words 
seemed to burn into his brain. 

*' I am my mother's daughter." 

The dream passed, to be succeeded by 
another. 

But was it a dream ? 

He woke, or thought he woke, to find 
himself standing by the dressing-table with 
something in his hand. 

The blind was not drawn down and the 
light of the moon, mingling with the duller 
yellow beam of a street lamp across the way, 
made the thing gleam with a bluish metallic 
lustre. 

He drew it across his palm caressingly. 
How sharp it was ! How easy it would be 
to sever all the tangles of this life with just 
one single, swift, firm stroke from left to 
right — if one had but the nerve. 
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her not very likely. Still, I thought Td just 
ask, on the chance." 

" Thank you, Mrs Jones, I believe — that 
IS, it looks rather like the key of my dressing- 
case. I couldn't find it this morning and I 
was just thinking that I should have to go 
out and get a shave. Tell Mary Jane Tm 
much obliged to her." 

" Queer how it should have been found in 
the * airey,' though." 

" Most — er — extraordinary — unless Mary 
Jane shook it out of window in her duster." 

" Now, I shouldn't wonder, for of all the 
thoughtless, giddy, careless creatures I ever 
came across, that girl beats them all." 

He let the key lie on the table and turned 
again to a letter which had reached him by 
that morning's post — a letter which saluted 
him as **darlingest Jack," and was mostly 
made up of fond foolish nothings and village 
gossip. The new curate was even ** higher " 
than the last. He was sandy and intoned 
through his nose. The Vicarage cat had 
four kittens, three of them tabby with white 
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paws, the other sandy (like the curate). 
Would he like one sent (as soon as it could lap) 
to keiep him company in London ? — where he 
must be so lonely, poor boy ! It could travel 
quite comfortably in a box with holes in it. 

Mr Jennings, the organist, who had only 
lost his wife six months back, was going to 
be married to Miss Smithers, the infant 
school-mistress. Of course he remembered 
Miss Smithers? Very prim and proper, 
with a mole on her left cheek, and never wore 
anything, Sunday or week-day, winter and 
summer, but black alpaca. Would she be 
married in black alpaca ? If so, how funny ! 

Father was very well, but rather inclined 
to worry because she had fainted in church 
the Sunday before last, and talked about 
taking her to see a doctor. She didn't want 
a doctor. All she wanted was her own dear 
Jack. Was there any chance of his coming 
down before Christmas ? — Christmas seemed 
such ages away. His last letter was very 
nice, but why didn't he write oftener — every 
other day, at least? Perhaps he had seen 
somebody in London he liked better. Did 
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he think it very wicked of her to say such a 
thing when he had told her, over and over 
again, that she was the only girl he ^ver 
could or would care for as long as he lived ? 
He could tell it her again in his next letter — 
if he really and truly meant it. 

And so on, through two closely-written 
sheets of paper, which concluded with a 
declaration to the effect that the writer was 
" his very own Hebe." 

Poor little girl ! Dear little girl ! How 
fond she was of him. How fond he had 
been of her. 

Had been? Was and always would be, 
in spite of— everything. They had known 
each other all their lives. Had grown up 
together, as far as an unfair seniority of some 
half-dozen years on his part would allow. 
Had been sweethearts almost from the 
beginning. A Jack in turned-down collars 
had made love to a Hebe in pinafores. Had 
even gone so far, during the holidays, as to 
propose an elopement (in a box of chocolate 
creams), which was reluctantly declined 
(round a slab of butterscotch) on the score 
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that Dad would have no one who could be 
really trusted to warm his slippers. 

Only — ^she seemed, somehow, to have 
grown a long way off and to belong to quite 
another part of his life. Or rather it was as 
though he had recently become possessed of 
a dual personality, the higher of which was 
faithful to his dearie, while the other had set 
up a strange shrine and worshipped thereat. 

In other words she, Hebe, was like an 
exquisite but faint water-colour which a 
remorseless hand was attempting to paint 
out with a coarse c; brush dipped in more 
garish colours. 

The original picture was still there upon 
the canvas of his heart but, unless deter- 
mined and timely resistance were made, 
would be soon entirely obliterated. 

But it must not be. The resistance 
should be offered and the false overlying 
colours expunged. 

Only, what about the canvas ? 

Between the two that seemed bound to 
suffer. 

He read the letter through again. 
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^^,j,. He was sorry to read about that fainting 
, t^ in church. It looked bad when one re- 
f\| membered her mother — ^and Hebe was the 
.^ 'Z living image of her mother. What would 
the poor old vicar do if anything happened 
to his one ewe lamb ? 

He had been a little backward in giving 
his consent to the engagement in the first 
place. Had disapproved of the idle life his 
f proposed son-in-law had lived since leaving 
Cambridge. Thought a young man ought 
to have some higher aim in life than just to 
wear well-fitting clothes and kill time agree- 
ably. He had grounds for much more 
^ serious disapproval now if he only knew. 
As he replaced the letter in the envelope 
Elliot wondered whether the new curate 
; • would fall hopelessly in love with his vicar's 
daughter ? They usually did, unless fortified 
by a prior engagement. 

The kitten he must decline with thanks — 

' though he had a passion for animals. 

,' And the organist — who had appeared so 

• inconsolable when his wife died about half a 

i year ago — was about to take to himself a 
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It wa» no use trying to deceive himself 
with the evidence lying there before him. 

What would Verschoyle think of it ? Only 
he wasn't going to tell him — not he. 
Verschoyle would try to turn and twist it so 
as to make it fit into that queer story he had 
attempted to impose upon him about — 

Confound it I His nerves were all to 
pieces this morning. 

The idea of a cinder dropping out of the 
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grate startling him like that. The portrait 
in the silver frame seemed to be gazing at 
him in affectionate surprise as he glanced 
up at it. 

" I can't stand being stared at," he ex- 
claimed with foolish petulance. " I hate 
what people call a speaking likeness.*' 

And he rose and turned it with its face to 
the wall, where it remained until Mary Jane 
righted it in her dusting. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TONIGHT 

He went down to the club about four, and 
from behind the shelter of the Times 
listened to a fragment of conversation which 
made the type reel, drunkenly, before his 
eyes. 

The speakers were the same two, Lincoln 
and Sinclair. 

** Well, as I was saying about this uncle 
of mine — I went to see him yesterday. The 
old boy's over eighty, but in first-rate pre- 
servation, and rd back his memory against 
mine any day. He declares that when he 
was a young man and was stationed at 
Vienna — he was private secretary to some 
big gun, you know — there was a dancer 
named Salome — *' 

*' Same name. That's queer } " 

** Wait and hear the rest before you talk 
about it being queer." 

84 
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**A11 right, go ahead." 

" There was a dancer named Salome, who 
came from nobody knew where, that the 
whole city went crazy after. There were 
several duels fought about her, one or two of 
them fatal. And, by way of a climax, a 
certain Archduke — I forget his name, 
though my uncle did mention it — an Arch- 
duke committed suicide, — cut his throat, in 
fact." 

*'What a fool he must have been! Is 
that what you mean by 'queer'? Or is 
there anything more to come ? " 

'* He insists — my uncle insists — that this 
is the same woman." 

*'But it's utterly impossible. On your 
own showing it must be half a century or so 
since your uncle was a young man." 

**Just what I say. But the old gentle- 
man sticks to it. Not that he's seen her. 
Music halls are hardly in his line now, 
though, judging by his own account of him- 
self, he was a gay enough dog in his time. 
He says there couldn't be two Salomes. 
What's more, the original was always ac- 
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companied by a hideous old black woman, 
who played an outlandish instrument, and 
there was a sort of scar or mark on her 
throat by which she might be identified." 

'* Wonder if this one has a scar. That 
would be something to go upon. But very 
likely the old boy's in his second childhood 
and has got things mixed." 

" Not a bit of it. I tell you his mind's as 
clear as my own." 

Elliot crumpled up his paper and dashed 
it down. What business had they to dis- 
cuss Her.^ She was nothing to them. 
Had never singled them out from the crowd 
of other nonentities. If she had they would 
have talked differently. 

Oh ! it was unendurable, all this raking up 
of worn-out, moth-eaten memories, to try 
and make her out a sort of vampire — some- 
thing more or less than human. He must 
and would see her again, if only to prove the 
absurdity and falsity of the insinuations 
levelled against her by Verschoyle first and 
then by these other fools. 

They were all of them fools ! He himself 
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was the greatest fool of all, for he had given 
his word to Verschoyle not to see her again 
—not to attempt to follow her or strive 
to pierce the mystery that shrouded her. 
And had, furthermore, promised to wait in 
for him that evening. Something had been 
said about the Gaiety. The Gaiety ! The 
idea of going to some other place of enter- 
tainment, and sitting through some other 
performance, when you might be watching 
Salome dance ! 

Then, fancying that the other two were 
watching him curiously, and fearful of what 
he might be driven to say or do, he rushed 
away. 

Leaving the club, he wandered aimlessly 
on, hardly noting the direction, until he 
found himself, quite unexpectedly, opposite 
that imposing structure known as the 
Parnassus Theatre of Varieties. 

The name *' Salome " flared at him across 
the street in letters that seemed to broaden 
and stretch themselves upwards, and swell 
and swell, until they shut out everything else. 

At the same time he had a vague impres- 
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sion of a face — black, wizened, ape-like — 
that blended in with the red letters and 
eluded him when he tried to fix it. 

One minute he seemed to see it reflected 
in a plate-glass window. Then it melted 
away and he thought he caught sight of it 
peering at him through the maze of traffic 
on the opposite side of the way. One 
moment it appeared an actuality, the next a 
figment of the imagination. It was every- 
where and nowhere. 

** It's all these beastly nerves of mine," he 
assured himself. * ' Tm regularly run down. I 
want a tonic or a change of air to set me right." 

He sneered inwardly as he said the words. 
A tonic ! Something with a vile smell and 
an offensive taste, in a bottle, with a label 
bearing the usual directions with respect to 
one twelfth part to be taken four times a 
day, between meals! Or change of air, 
which meant leaving London, exchanging the 
dust and the discord, the turmoil and glitter 
and glare of the town for the peace and 
harmony, the quiet and rest and monotony 
of the country. 
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He quailed at the thought. No, no, he 
couldn't stand the country in his present 
frame of mind. It would sicken him, weary 
him, drive him mad. 

That face was a mere hallucination, like 
the other things he had seen reflected in the 
looking-glass the night before — the faint 
red line and the shadow that seemed to be 
hanging over him. 

He strove to impress this upon himself, 
though at the same time he was aware that 
it was a lie — the most hopeless, ineffectual 
and worthless kind of lie which a man only 
ventures to tell to himself. 

And all the while he felt, in every nerve 
of his body, that he was being watched, 
stealthily, unswervingly, vindictively — as a 
rabbit might feel the gaze of the snake 
gloating over it before becoming visually 
aware of the enemy's presence. 

And the thought fettered his feet to the 
pavement when common sense whispered to 
him to begone. 

He was standing with his hands clasped 
loosely behind him, leaning on his stick, 
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when he felt something slipped into his right 
palm, something over which his fingers 
closed instinctively. 

He turned round quickly ; but out of the 
stream of passers-by there appeared no one 
likely to have acted in this manner. Besides 
he knew, without knowing why he knew it, 
that this was a part of the mystery of the 
face. 

A slight, guttural sound attracted his 
attention. It seemed to come from a door- 
way just behind him, in the shadow of which 
he caught sight of the cat-like gleam of eyes 
which, even as he looked, appeared to go 
out like sparks. 

At the same time he was aware that he 
was trembling from head to foot under the 
sway of an emotion which was hope and 
fear and attraction and repulsion all in one. 

Pulling himself together he went close 
and investigated the doorway. It was 
empty, and the singularly grimy flight of 
stairs leading to the office of the Weekly 
Agitator^ upon which it opened, was devoid 
of the least sign of life. 
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It was a paper which had been so mysteri- 
ously thrust upon him, a folded paper, 
roughly sealed with yellow wax. There 
was no superscription, but as he turned it 
over and over, a faint, ghostly suggestion of 
attar of roses stole out from it, turning him 
sick and giddy. 

He longed and dreaded to open it. 
Above the rattle and roar of the town he 
heard again the whisper of conscience. 

**Tear it up. Cast it to the winds. 
Trample it under foot. Burn it. Do any- 
thing but open it. You know no good can 
come of it, and much evil may. Make this 
one effort to escape from the glamour which 
has been thrown over you. It is unclean — , 
unclean ! '' 

Only a few seconds the struggle lasted. 
The voice of conscience grew fainter and 
feebler, the ear to which it pleaded duller 
and deafer. 

'' It is no use. I must open it. I must 
read the message she has sent me ; but not 
here." 

He hailed a passing cab and bade the 
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flKtti cSTiTC aiflL far a. c]aBCC lataiiijbciui ronte, 
back to his rooms. He gzic a s^h of rdief 
as be drore cS; bat not nntfl he mas at least 
a mile awajr vas he able to shake off die 
sense cfhang spitd cpcn, and not till then 
did be Teoture to break the seal 

The paper was blank but for one word — 
••To-night." 

There was no signature ; nothing but die 
perfume as a clue to the writer, and yet not 
the shadow of a doubt existed in his mind 
as to its source or meaning. 

^^ To-night'' sAe expected him, and he, 
idiot as he was, had given a promise and 
ttj^made an appointment with Verschoyle — 
'^XConfound him ! 

He raised the paper to his lips one instant, 
crushed it savagely in his hand the next. 
The recollection of all the strange and 
terrible stories associated with her name rose 
up before him — stories which seemed to 
point to some dark and terrible mystery, 
something incredible, unholy ! 

He counted them on his fingers. The 
story of Verschoyle's brother ; the story of 
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the old Frenchman and his son ; the story 
of Lincoln — or was it Sinclair's uncle ? • One 
of the two, it didn't matter which. The 
uncle's story of the Archduke, Three in 
all. 

If report was to be believed, the victim 
in each case had died the same death. Not 
even the exalted rank of the Archduke had 
saved him from sharing the same vulgar, 
ghastly fate. 

But it was rank idiocy to dwell on all 
this. Such things simply could not be. 
All that concerned him was the decision 
he was called on to make as to whether he 
was, or was not, bound to keep the promise 
he had made to Verschoyle. 

Must he keep it ? Dared he break it ? 



CHAPTER IX 

TOO LATE 

For five, ten, fifteen minutes the conflict 
raged between conscience and inclination. 
At the end of that time he leant back ex- 
hausted but resolved 

He would escape from them both — from 
Verschoyle, who exasperated him by 
suspicions which he knew were but too well 
founded, and from the Scarlet Woman, who 
was endeavouring to drag him still further 
into the whirlpool of her fascinations. He 
would go to Hebe — to his own little Hebe, 
After all, his love for her was the real thing. 
The other was merely a mirage. 

** Drive faster ! " he shouted to the cabman 
after a glance at his watch. Then, when the 
man had set him down at his door, he bade 
him wait. Tearing upstairs to his bedroom, 
he began to pack a portmanteau hastily and 
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chaotically ; ramming the articles in roughly, 
wrestling with the lock as though it«were 
some artifice of the world, the flesh and the 
devil to be overcome by main force, and 
buckling the straps as though he were 
throttling an enemy. 

Then he wiped the perspiration from his 
face and rang the bell for his landlady. 

" Tm going away. I can't say for how 
long, perhaps only for a day or two, perhaps 
for more. Keep the rooms ready for me, 
in case I return unexpectedly." 

He looked at his watch. 

" Plenty of time to catch the last train 
down if the man drives smartly." 

He went out to the cab, which was 
waiting. 

** King's Cross," he said, "and drive like 
blazes." 

He flung himself back with a sigh of relief 
as they started. " If there's time I can send 
Verschoyle a wire from the station. If not 
— well, it doesn't particularly matter." 

He looked at his watch anxiously from 
time to time. He was aware of a feverish 
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**'Cos she looked it — a cross between a 
monkey and a witch — ^with her black face 
and queer outlandish dress and a hunch on 
her back. 'Cos she come from nowhere and 
went nowhere. First she was there and 
then she wasn't Anyhow, if she'd wanted 
to make yer lose yer train she couldn't 
have done it neater." 

*' A black face, a queer outlandish dress, 
and a hunch on her back." Elliot found 
himself repeating the description over and 
over again in his mind to a sort of chant. 

In the whole of London were there two 
people who would answer to it? Or was 
there but one ? 

" I missed the train," he explained briefly 
to his landlady, who was considerably 
surprised, and not too well pleased, at his 
return. 

*' Then you'll very likely be going to- 
morrow instead, sir ? " she suggested. 

" To-morrow," he repeated, with a laugh 
which, when she came to think it over, she 
described to Mary Jane as uncomfortable. 
** To-morrow must take care for the things 
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of itself. That sounds like Scripture. But 
you needn't look surprised, Mrs Jones, they 
say even the devil can quote Scripture on 
occasion if put to it. As a matter of fact, to- 
morrow has no existence. Before it comes 
it is gone* Dinner? No, I haven't dined. 
I don't seem to care for anything. A chop ? 
No thanks. But you can make me a cup of 
coflFee if you like — as strong as Sandow and 
as dark as Erebus." 

Mrs Jones looked considerably puzzled. 

** Most of the 'buses that pass here are 
green and red, or else white," she remarked. 

Elliot laughed loudly. It took very little 
to make him laugh, the landlady thought, 
with an offended sniff. 

'* Never mind, Mrs Jones. Make it the 
same as usual, only more so. Make enough 
for two, as I expect a friend." 

Verschoyle had not said what time he 
would call, but he would probably turn up 
between seven and eight. It was ten 
minutes past seven now. Meanwhile, he 
had to change his clothes. 

It was striking the half-hour when he 
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the writing with a slight contraction of the 
brow. 

Why, it was only that very morning he 
had received a letter from her, a long letter. 
And here was another in less than twelve 
bours ! 

Something she had forgotten to tell him 
in the first. Some more village gossip, 
pupbably — something of a vital consequence 
from a country vicarage point of view. 

Whatever it was it would keep. He was 
conscious of a strong disinclination to open 
and read it then and there, and so poked the 
letter behind the clock, where the black 
marble sphinx would sit guard over it. As 
he did so he looked at the clock impatiently. 

Time was getting on. Verschoyle ought 
to be there. It was his appointment 
entirely, and upon him devolved the re- 
sponsibility (if any) of letting it fall through. 

He paced the room impatiently. 

Another ten minutes and no Verschoyle. 

Well, he would give him until half-past 
eight, and then, if he had not turned up — 

Something crackled as he moved. 
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to Mrs Jones that from the way the first 
floor had gone out and banged the door she 
should say he was in a tantrum — nice, 
pleasant-spoken gentleman though he was 
as a rule. The friend he was expecting 
hadn't turned up and she s'posed that had 
put him out. Or p'r'aps there had been 
something in that letter ? He hadn't looked 
tqp well pleased when he took it from her. 

Ten minutes later and the loud and long 
ringing of the bell sent her hurrying up the 
kitchen stairs. 

There was a hansom cab standing at the 
door with a smoking horse between the 
shafts. 

She recognised the tall, lean, grizzled, 
leathery-looking visitor from previous visits, 
and at once put him down as the friend the 
first floor had expected. 

^*Mr Elliot in?" he insisted rather than 
inquired, with one foot over the threshold. 

'* No, sir. He's just gone out." 

** Gone out ! How long ? " 

It seemed to Mary Jane as though the 
words were shot at her out of a catapult. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DARK HOUSE 

Again Elliot had found himself, by some 
strange chance, occupying the same seat, 
and wearing his way through the now stale 
items of the programme which had unrolled 
itself before his jaded eyes for — was it three 
or four consecutive nights ? 

The Sisters This, the Brothers That, the 
Performing Poodles, the Educated Elephant, 
the Human Boa Constrictor each had their 
turn. Elliot bore it with a patience that sur- 
prised himself. Then at last the curtain fell 
and rose again ; the fountain played, the old 
black woman thrummed, and Salome — 
Salome danced. 

The rubies on her neck looked like gouts 
of blood ; her body writhed and undulated 
with a reptile-like suppleness. 

Elliot's heart seemed to hurl itself violently 
105 
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against his ribs and then stand stiU, as she 
launched one glance at him, just one glance 
and no more. But as the dance went on a 
singular sensation came over him. He felt 
that he was alone in the theatre. He knew 
that there were others present, hundreds of 
them, but they were mere dummies com- 
pared with himself. 

Salome danced for him, and for him alone. 
Danced as she had not danced before, with 
a diablerie that eclipsed all previous perform- 
ances and made him alternately thrill and 
shudder. 

He did not hurry away as before when 
the curtain fell. On the contrary, there was 
an ominous deliberation in his manner. His 
only fear was lest Verschoyle should again 
appear and interpose between him and — his 
destiny. 

Suppose he were waiting for him at the 
door, or in the vestibule? Well, in that 
case he could circumvent him by leaving 
some other way. 

The idea pleased him and he proceeded to 
put it in practice. 
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Finally, after climbing a barrier, ascending 
and descending a staircase, and having more 
than once to retrace his steps, he made his 
exit by the door labelled ** upper circle,*' and 
from thence, by a back route, to the stage 
door. 

There was the usual group waiting there ; 
a group which struck him as being com- 
posed of the same human elements — the same 
faces, the same individuals — he had seen 
there on each previous occasion. It occurred 
to him, for the first time, that there were 
possibly other — what would you call them ? 
— victims ? Snared, like himself, by the fatal 
fascination of those magnetic eyes, of those 
glancing feet. 

It struck him the more forcibly as they 
seemed to regard him with sullen, suspicious 
looks, as though knowing him to be the 
favoured one. 

The thought flew to his brain like wine, 
intoxicating him with a sense of wild, reckless 
triumph in having lived for this supreme 
hour. They would envy him tenfold if they 
knew of the message, the invitation which 
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he bore about him. Poor vain fools to 
delude themselves, for an instant, with the 
idea that she had a single thought to spare 
for them. Human moths fluttering round 
the flame which was not lighted for them 
and would only scorch their silly souls. 

But he did not linger more than an instant 
for fear of Verschoyle, who, if he were on his 
track and missed him elsewhere, would, of a 
certainty, come to look for him there. So 
crossing the road — still pursued, as it pleased 
him to imagine, by jealous eyes — to the 
opposite corner he concealed himself in 
the shadow of a doorway and was lost to 
view. 

The sky was dark and lowering, as though 
there were a storm brewing. As he looked 
up it was torn by a flash of lightning which, 
to his diseased mind, appeared to write 
" Salome '' in jagged letters across the gloomy 
expanse. 

His eyes were dazzled so that he did not 
see two dark figures approaching. 

They seemed to rise up before him like 
phantoms, and flitted by without looking to 
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the right hand or to the left, as though 
ignorant or heedless of his presence. 

Only a whisper, " Come," floated towards 
him on a breath of perfume. 

The street was dismal and deserted 
though, not so many yards away, the crowd 
elbowed and jostled and electric light 
turned the night into a meretricious 
imitation of day. 

The pathway was narrow, little more than 
a kerb. Two people could not walk abreast. 

They went, silently, one behind the other. 
There were about a dozen yards separating 
Elliot from the old woman who followed 
closely on her mistress's heels, but the 
only footsteps Elliot heard were his own. 

Suddenly the two women disappeared. 

Elliot, rushing forward, discovered a 
narrow, unsuspected and unwholesome 
alley between two houses. 

Anyone might well have hesitated before 
entering such an unsavoury, cut-throat- 
looking place. 

Elliot plunged into it without loss of a 
second. 
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It raxL. a g p area dy, betwesi die backs of 
tail gnmy warehciises^ One lamp, fixed 
to a bracket in tEie waX struggled £aunt- 
heartecly with the squalid gkmn of its 
surroundogs. 

Elliot TTooed his waT wuii oatstretched 
faandsw It was well he did so, for the 
passage took a sudden turn of which the 
lamp had mied to notify him. 

At the same time it grew a litde lighter. 
He ^nded he could see two dark bodies 
passing out at the other end. 

Presendy he found himself in a com- 
paradvely open space. 

It was a sort of square or court — one 
which, even by that light, he could tell had 
seen far better days and might look forward 
to seeing even worse. 

It was hemmed in by tall and at one time 
substantial-looking houses, some three or 
four storeys in height, but now overhung 
with an air of desolation and decay. 

** Ichabod" was written large on broken 
railings, mutilated cornices and decrepit 
shutters hanging forlornly by one hinge. 
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The majority of the houses were dark 
and silent In one or two only were signs 
of life. 

The single, inadequate lamp, which was 
deemed sufficient for purposes of lighting, 
showed no living object save a half-starved, 
stealthy, feline thing prowling in the 
gutter. 

Once more it would seem he had been 
tricked. Then a second flash of light- 
ning showed him two figures standing at 
the door of a house close to the entrance to 
the alley. 

They seemed to be waiting for him. 

He gave a laugh of triumph and dashed 
forward. 

The house seemed in a less deplorable 
condition than the others, though it looked 
equally blank and lifeless. There was not 
the least sign of human habitation, and the 
open door showed an interior of pitchy 
darkness. 

**Zillah, give him your hand and see 
that he does not stumble." 

The voice was low, and of a silky soft- 
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ness ; the syHables seemed to melt into each 
other. 

It was the first time he had heard her 
speak, but he felt that if he had been blind- 
folded he would have recognised that voice 
as hers among a hundred others. 

He felt his hand seized by a sort of claw, 
which drew him within, and the closing of 
the door was lost in the rumble of distant 
thunder. He resigned himself blindly to 
his invisible guide, who directed his steps 
with the utmost care, but without uttering 
a single word ; though, more than once, 
a kind of clucking noise warned him of a 
step or turn. 

There was a slight rustling sound, as of 
. a curtain being drawn aside, and he had an 
impression of entering a room. 

''Zillah," said the voice again, "see if 
the other guests have arrived." 

Elliot felt his heart contract with a spasm 
of jealousy. 

The other guests ! Then he was not, as 
he had dreamed, the only one. Who were 
those others ? Were they the ones he had 
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seen waiting each night at the stage door, 
over whom he had triumphed in his heart 
not many moments before ? 

It was not for the sake of making one at 
a supper-party that he had plotted and 
planned and watched and waited. He had 
been tricked — fooled to the top of his bent — 
when he had fancied himself favoured above 
the rest. 

Verschoyle's warning came back to him 
with a rush, and with it the talk of the 
club — all the rumours and reports to which 
he had turned a deaf ear. 

With a revulsion of feeling he realised 
what a fool the greater number of his 
acquaintance would think him, to allow 
himself to be entrapped in this obvious 
manner — lured to an empty house in an un- 
frequented if not disreputable neighbourhood 
and there left alone and in utter darkness. 

Stretching out both his hands he touched 
a wall with the left. 

Here was something tangible at anyrate, 
apart from the darkness, which could not 
be felt, but which seemed to be closing in 
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Upon him as he stood there motionless, 
breathless. 

'' If I follow it round," he thoi^ht, '' I shall 
come to the door.** 

He moved a foot at a time, with the 
utmost caution, for fear of stumbling against 
some article of furniture. But there seemed 
to be nothing but the bare walls — walls 
which were damp and clammy to the touch, 
from which the paper hung in strips and 
scraps of plaster detached themselves and 
rattled to the ground at the slightest pressure. 
There was also a scuffling noise, as of rats, 
in the wainscotting. All sorts of stories, 
grim and grotesque, crowded up in his mind 
about tame rats, fierce rats ; rats in cages who 
fed from your hand; rats in dungeons, 
hungry hordes, who gnawed the living flesh 
from your bones and — 

Something fled across his foot with a 
squeal of terror. The whole place must 
be tunnelled and undermined with the 
vermin. 

It must be a large room for he had found 
o door yet. And he had not so much as a 
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match about him. He remembered lighting 
a cigarette with the last as he — 

Just then he touched something soft and 
yielding, something upon which his fingers 
closed gratefully. A curtain or drapery of 
some sort 

He was about to draw it back when he 
was aware of a glimmer of light beneath it. 
The next instant it was swept aside and he 
found himself face to face with — Salome ! 



CHAPTER XI 

THE OTHER GUESTS 

The light came from an open door behind. 
It appeared to shine through her, so that 
she looked to be enveloped in a crimson 
vapour. Seen thus, she had an un- 
substantial, unearthly beauty, in the full 
glare qf which Elliot's brain reeled. 

He forgot all that he should have remem- 
bered as she beckoned with her finger and 
for the second time said " Come." 

The room which he entered was so 
brilliantly lighted that his eyes, dazzled by 
the change, saw only a gleam of gold and 
silver and a blur of colour. This resolved 
itself into a table loaded with the choicest 
fruits — pineapples, grapes, peaches, nec- 
tarines — and wines glowing in crystal flagons, 
and roses, roses everywhere. He crushed 
them under his feet as he moved. The air 

was heavy with their perfume. 
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She filled a glass from one of the flagons 
and brought it to him. 

" Wine of roses," she murmured. ** A 
draught for a king — for my king." 

With those eyes looking into his, with 
that voice sounding in his ears, he must 
have drunk had he known that he would fall 
dead as the draught passed his lips. 

As it was, it seemed to mount to his brain 
like the most fiery spirit. Objects flickered 
and danced before his 'eyes. 

There appeared to be two Salomes — one, 
young and beautiful, the other, old, wrinkled, 
with yellow parchment skin and toothless 
jaws. Then they melted into each other 
and Elliot heard a voice say, — 

" Let me present you to the other guests." 

To his surprise he saw two men seated at 
the table, who rose and bowed, silently and 
automatically, as their names were spoken. 

** Monsieur Anatole Dubois." 

Small, dark, with elaborately-waxed 
moustache ; a Frenchman from the crown 
of his closely-cropped head to the tip of his 
patent leather toes. 
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•^Mr Geoffirey Versdioyf 

Good HeaTens I A yoanger and hand- 
somer editioa of the Verschoyle he knew. 
Fairer, too, and with a sort of rio^-shaped 
scar at the outer comer of the right eye- 
brow. 

Having pronounced these names, she 
turned an inquiring glance upon him. 

** And your own name ? " she asked 

" EUiot— John EUioL" 

Her countenance changed. A look of 
almost horror swept across it and blighted 
her beauty for an instant. 

** Not that ! " she exclaimed. " Any name 
in the world but that." 

Elliot looked at her in a dreamy wonder. 

** They generally call me Jack," he said, 
" Won't you—" 

At this moment the door was thrown 
widely but noiselessly open and a voice 
announced, '*His Serene Highness, the 
Archduke Paul of Sachenstein ! " 

The last comer, who wore a gorgeous 
white uniform, the breast of which was 
covered with orders, presented a remarkable 
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appearance by reason of his unusual height 
and startling pallor. 

He bowed stiffly to the other guests and 
turned a coldly-inquiring eye upon Elliot^ 
who found himself absently repeating the 
name and title. He had never, to his know- 
ledge, heard either before, but for all that he 
was struck by a strange, sinister sense of 
familiarity. 

They were all strangers, utter strangers to 
him, even the one who looked like 
Verschoyle and might have been a cousin, or 
a younger brother — a much younger brother. 

He couldn't be the latter, for Verschoyle's 
only brother had died twenty years before, 
and by his own hand. Verschoyle had told 
him so himself ages ago — or was it only 
last night ? 

And his name was — ? Verschoyle had 
called him " poor Geoff." This man's name 
was Geoffrey too. 

There must be some sort of relationship 
or connection between them. Altogether, 
it was very strange, quite the strangest 
gathering he had ever assisted at. 
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Was he as pale as that himself? And why 
did they preserve such an unbroken silence ? 
Not a single syllable had passed the lips of 
one of the three. Not a single word had 
been vouchsafed them by their hostess. 
They were more like spectres at a banquet 
than actual flesh and blood. As to that, 
he was not altogether assured as to his own 
physical state. Whether he was really 
present there in the body or out of the body. 

Not that it mattered. Nothing mattered 
but Salome. 

And the voice, the lulling yet intoxicating 
voice, was whispering in his ear again, 
tempting him. 

" If I were to ask a thing of you, would 
you grant it ? " 

Her eyes looked into his with a soul- 
subjugating look; her loosened hair swept 
round him like a veil. The perfume which 
clung to it and the fumes of the wine met 
together in his brain. 

** Try me," he cried, " only try me.'* 

** Whatever I might ask ? " 

" Whatever you might ask, even," with a 
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wild laugh, **even to the half of my 
kingdom.*' 

She shivered and shrank away ; but only 
for a second, and there was a wicked light in 
her eyes. 

" Swear it/' she murmured softly, once 
more bending her mesmeric glance upon 
him. 

" I swear." 

The thing behind his chair uttered a 
discordant croak, and someone laughed. 
Which of the three w'as it ? 

There was a diabolical sneer on the livid 
face of the tall man opposite, the last comer. 

Elliot seized his glass and flung its 
contents, as he fancied, full in his face. But 
the high-bred, supercilious countenance 
sneered on unmoved, and he saw the wine 
splash on the wall behind and trickle slowly 
down. 

Again the laugh came. Was it the 
Frenchman ? — that puny, undersized, 
effeminate puppet, with a waist like a girl, 
and hair suggestive of the curling tongs ? 

This time it was the glass itself he flung. 
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Surely it hit him fiadrly between the eyes ? 
No, again it was only the wall it struck. 
There was a crash and the tinkle of falling 
glass, but not the least mark or stain upon 
the expressionless features of Monsieur 
Anatole Dubois. 

Elliot started to his feet in a sudden 
unspeakable horror. 

" In Heaven's name, where am I ? — and 
who are these ? " 

A sudden blackness seemed to fall upon 
him, like a dense inky, impenetrable pall, 
cutting him off from sound as well as sight. 
There was a sense of utter darkness beyond 
the power of mind to conceive or tongue to 
express, in which he sank and sank — 

He was lying on the ground — on the cold, 
clammy ground of the alley — and the lamp 
had gone out. He stretched out his hands 
blindly. On either side they touched the 
bare rough stone wall. He rose stiffly and 
groped his way, step by step, until he came 
to the bend. After this it grew a little less 
dark. 

There were heavy rumblings overhead, 
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and as he reached the mouth of the passage 
a blinding flash lighted up the narrow mean 
street. Rain was falling heavily. It beat 
upon his uncovered head, which was so hot, 
so burning hot, that he wondered the 
drops did not hiss as they smote it. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE HALF SHEET OF PAPER 

Verschoyle was sitting in his room, to which 
he had returned about midnight after an 
unsuccessful attempt to discover Elliot's 
whereabouts. 

There was no getting to the front of the 
balcony, consequently he had been unable to 
find out whether Elliot was occupying his 
usual position in the stalls. 

After all, what right had he to jump at the 
conclusion that the boy had broken his word 
just because he had found him out ? 

He himself had been, most unfortunately, 
delayed by a series of unforeseen accidents, 
and Elliot had naturally enough given him 
up and gone off to spend the evening 
elsewhere. Why not ? 

The constantly-recurring babble of voices, 
the popping of corks and clink of glasses, all 
meeting together in his brain caused a sense 
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of isolation compared with which the desert 
or the prairie would have seemed friendly 
and homelike. 

His preoccupation was so evident as even 
to attract the attention of more than one 
member of the frivolous crowd. The 
hackneyed expression of *^ fish out of water " 
was applied to him freely and with reason. 

When Salome danced he watched her with 
the grim, unremitting attention he might have 
bestowed on the contortions of a cobra or 
any similar example of deadly destructive- 
ness or poisonous perfection. 

He left before the fall of the curtain, and 
going round to the front took up a position 
which commanded the main entrance and, 
more particularly, the door leading from the 
stalls. 

With the eye of the hunter he scanned the 
faces of the crowd as it poured into the 
vestibule. 

He was beginning to think time and pains 
both alike wasted when he caught sight of a 
figure. 

The back was towards him, but the set of 
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the shoulders was like Elliot's. The head, 
too, with its erect, self-confident poise, and 
the thick fair crop, which only the scissors 
kept from curling rebelliously, was carried 
just as Elliot carried his. 

Verschoyle made his way through the 
crowd as quickly as he could, buC was 
blocked more than once and lost some un- 
avoidable seconds. 

He caught sight of his man again as he 
reached the pavement He was crossing 
the road a little distance ahead, and the 
length and swing of his stride made 
Verschoyle even more sure of his quarry. 

At anyrate, it was gratifying to find he 
was not making for the stage door, as he 
had anticipated. 

On the contrary, he was walking fast in 
the opposite direction, and Verschoyle soon 
found he would have his work cut out to 
overtake him. Still, so long as he kept him 
in sight it was all right. 

All at once the man (whom he took to be 
Elliot), as though aware of being pursued, 
halted and looked over his shoulder — hold- 
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ing as he did so a handkerchief to his 
mouth. 

Verschoyle started as though he had been 
shot and came to a dead stop. 

It was not Elliot after all ! 

He passed his hand across his eyes and 
when he looked again the other was gone — 
swallowed up in the crowd. At any rate, he 
was no longer in sight. 

Slowly he turned and made his way back 
to the stage door in the side street. But it 
was not of Elliot he was thinking now so 
much as of the other. 

Time had been lost, and though a knot of 
idlers lingered and several came and went 
by way of the door, he recognised no one 
and soon realised that he was too late. 

Now, though it was nearly a couple of 
hours after midnight, he sat poring over a 
paper, a small half sheet containing, at the 
outside, some dozen lines of his own not 
over-legible handwriting. 

Now and then he raised his head and 
listened to the rain which was falling heavily. 
Then he would steep himself once more in 
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the study of the words before him — trying, 
as he did so, to shut out the recollection of 
the incident which had befallen him on 
leaving the Parnassus. 

His mind had been running too much in 
one groove lately, and it was beginning to 
tell on him. 

Town life didn't agree with him, never 
had. Already his nerve was not what 
it had been. He would end by being 
neurotic. 

And now, in addition to everything else 
he found himself confronted by a mystery, 
deeper and darker — 

What was that? Only the rain beating 
against the window. Time he went to 
bed if he was going at all. Not that 
he could expect to sleep much under the 
circumstances. 

A few lines, lighted on by accident, in an 
ancient volume, had brought him face to 
face with something before which the mind 
shrank appalled. 

One moment he was convinced that even 
to dream of such a solution as, from time to 
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time, formed itself in his brain, was utter 
madness. The next he told himself that 
nothing was too impossible to be true. 

How the rain was coming down. 

He wished he knew how it was with 
Elliot. He felt responsible for the lad 
somehow. And ever since that first night 
at the Parnassus he had been dogged by a 
presentiment of evil to come. 

He seemed to see poor Geoffs fate over- 
shadowing this other one. Poor Geoff, 
between whom and Elliot there was a haunt- 
ing resemblance — not of person so much as 
personality. 

If only he had been more punctual in 
keeping that appointment! But when you 
only possessed one relative you were bound 
to show him some little courtesy, some slight 
consideration. Blood was, or should be, 
thicker than water, and though he frequently 
spoke and thought of him as a boy, Elliot, 
after all, was a man grown — in spite of there 
being something like a quarter of a century 
between them. All the same he might have 
waited in for him as desired. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

UNDER THE LAMP 

Verschoyle precipitated himself down the 
stairs, wrenched open the door, fell upon the 
dripping figure and dragged it in. " Are 
you mad or drunk?" he asked, **At two 
in the morning, without even a hat, and the 
rain coming down in torrents ! " 

Elliot gave a reckless laugh. ** I saw your 
light and thought I would give you a little 
surprise." 

" Surprise ? You young fool ! Why, the 
water is actually pouring off you. First 
of all you must get into some dry things and 
then I will trouble you for an explanation of 
this insane freak." 

" I saw your light," repeated the other, 
" and thought I would give you a surprise. 
So, as there was nothing else, I threw up a 
handful of small coins — sixpences or half- 
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sovereigns, I don't know which. I picked 
up some, but there are some more in the 
gutter."* 

Verschoyle did his best to look grim, but 
his chief sensation was one of sickening 
anxiety. Having hunted up the necessary 
articles he spent the time while Elliot was 
making the change in pacing up and down 
the room. 

Something had happened. He feared to 
think what One thing he knew, in- 
stinctively. From the first instant he had 
caught sight of that glistening white face 
looking up at the window he knew that 
Elliot had broken his word. He had seen 
that cursed Scarlet Woman again. 

The paper — what had he done with it? 
It was lying on the table, blank side up. 
A harmless, worthless half sheet of the 
commoner sort of letter paper. 

There were sounds from the inner room, 
as though Elliot had completed his borrowed 
toilet 

''Shall I show it him or not?" Verschoyle 
debated as he folded it into a narrow strip. * • I 
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will wait and hear what he has to say first. I n 
all probability he will refuse to see anything 
in it beyond a fantastic mediaeval myth. 
The light in which nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand would regard it/' 

In clothes which, even if they did not fit 
him, were an improvement on the sodden 
garments he had left lying on the floor, 
Elliot looked less ghastly, though still more 
than half dazed. 

•' I have had a dream," he said slowly, 
looking straight before him. "You never 
turned up, you know, in spite of making me 
promise to wait for you, and so I went 
somewhere and fell asleep and dreamt an 
awfully queer dream." 

** Let me explain, " said Verschoyle. * * You 
know my Uncle Stephen ? " 

Elliot nodded. "Learned old boy," he 
added. " Always up to his neck in Apostolic 
Fathers and other old buffers, or else writing 
a book to prove that Nero was an early 
Christian, or that Adam and Eve spoke 
Chinese." 

He is a great scholar," continued 
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Verschoyle, '' and at the present moment is 
engaged on a pam{dilet which has for its 
motive the points of resemblance which he 
imagines he has discovered to exist between 
the characters of Henry the Eighth and 
Herod Antipas. 

"Herod What's his name?'* repeated 
Elliot, vaguely. " Wasn't he the one who 
married his deceased wife's sister, or some- 
thing of the sort ? " 

•* I had a wire from him this morning," 
continued Verschoyle, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, *' saying he was coming up to town 
and asking me to meet him at the British 
Museum. He has a reader's ticket, just as 
I have, and wanted to look up some authority 
on this particular subject He said he should 
be most grateful for my assistance in hunting 
up references and taking notes and so on. 
Of course I couldn't refuse — particularly as 
he is getting on in years and has been very 
good to me in the past. That was how I 
came upon — " 

The last words had slipped out unawares. 
He pulled himself up with a glance at Elliot, 
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which showed him staring hard at the 
opposite wall. 

Verschoyle followed the direction of his 
eyes, but saw nothing but a patch where the 
colour had run, owing to the damp, and 
formed an irregular, reddish blotch, together 
with several smaller spots or splashes. 

*' I don't believe he has understood a word,'* 
he thought. *' Unfortunately," he continued, 
" my uncle managed to miss hfs train ; and 
the next wasn't until something to eight. 
He*s getting very shaky, and after the quiet 
of the country the bustle of a big railway 
station is too much for him. He begged me 
not to leave him — was sure he should never 
find the right platform, let alone the train. 
And as it seemed that I should still be able 
to get to your place in decent time, I hadn't 
the heart to do so." 

" Leave him," repeated Elliot, still staring 
at the patch as though it had some special 
fascination for him. " Very wrong to leave 
the old boy. Awfully decent old chap. 
Tipped me half-a-sov. once." 

"So I saw him off," went on Verschoyle,, 
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^'and then took a cab and told the man to 
drive at top speed. But the road was up in 
several places. We got blocked more than 
once, for five minutes at a time. Finally we 
had to come by a roundabout route, with the 
result that I got to your place about ten 
minutes after you had left — at least, so they 
told me." 

"I tell you," said Elliot, without moving 
his eyes, " I tell you I threw the wine right 
in his face and it passed through, without 
leaving a stain, and splashed on the wall 
behind. In the dream, I mean." 

'* What dream ? " asked Verschoyle. 

•' Oh, I forgot. I haven't told it you yet." 

'* Tm ready to hear it whenever you 
please." 

Elliot stared at the wall for some seconds 
more before putting a question. 

'* That brother of yours — the one you 
were speaking of the other night — who, who 
died. Was there anything by which you 
could have identified him — I mean apart 
from features ? Any scar, or birthmark, or 
anything of that sort ? " 
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Verschoyle gave a start of surprise. What 
on earth made him ask that? What had 
poor, self-murdered Geoff to do with it ? 

** He had a small circular scar, about the 
size of a florin, at — " 

" At the further corner of the left eyebrow," 
completed Elliot. ** I noticed it. He sat 
opposite to me on the right of the very tall 
man — Prince Paul of something or other, 
they called him. So you see we were both 
in high society." 

Then he told him. 

It was a strange dream — delusion — what- 
ever you chose to call it. So strange that 
Verschoyle's habitual bronze had faded to a 
dirty putty colour by the time it was told. 

** And you swore to give her whatever she 
required," he said, in a voice he struggled to 
make simply sarcastic. *' A rash promise to 
make, even in a dream." 

*' But, you forget, she asked nothing." 

"That was because you — you woke too 
soon. What you have to guard against then 
is any repetition or continuation of the 
dream. As for poor Geoff, I must have 
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copied it from an old book in the British 
Museum." 

Elliot stretched out a reluctant hand. 

" What is it ? " he asked, in a tone remark- 
able for nothing so much as its lack of 
interest. ** Have I got to read it now ? 
Wouldn't to-morrow do ? " 

Verschoyle pointed to the clock. 

" It is to-morrow now," he said. 

Elliot passed his hand before his eyes as 
though to brush away some visual cobwebs, 
and concentrating his attention, with evident 
difficulty, on the lines before him began 
to read them aloud in a monotonous sing- 
song. 

'* ' As she passed in the winter time, a-foot, 
over a river marvellous hard frozen, loe 
suddenly, contrary to all likelihood, and to 
the expectation of all men, the ice under her 
feet brake, and by-and-by was she drowned, 
all saving the very neck which did hang 
between the great pieces of ice. The head 
being thus above, the body beneath in the 
water, wagging and removing to and fro, did 
represent and exhibit a marvellous spectacle 
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troobled Ikow. From time to time he 
gnawed the ends of his moostacbe in savage 
perplexitv. Once the sleeper stirred and 
muttered uneasfly : *^ Under the lamp-post 
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never looked round — but I knew he was 
behind me all the way.'' 
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He is only dreaming," thought 
Verschoyle. All the same he went softly to 
the window and looked out The day was 
beginning to break. The lamp at the cor- 
ner opposite had a sickly, dissipated look. 
There was no one to be seen but the police- 
man on duty. He was an exceptionally tall 
man. As he leant against the lamp-post his 
head seemed to — 

But was it the policeman.^ Surely that 
was a cloak he was wrapped in .^ A large 
military cloak, with an upstanding collar. 
And why should he stare so fixedly across at 
that first, floor window, as though he were 
aware of the sleeping figure in the arm-chair? 

** A very tall man and a dead white face ! " 
Between the high collar and the peaked cap 
there was little to be seen but Verschoyle had 
an impression of corpse-like pallor. Then, 
as though aware of the latter's scrutiny, the 
man over the way raised his right hand level 
with his chin, showing, as he did so, some- 
thing like a white sleeve, made a sort of 
transverse motion, turned on his heel and 
melted into the cold, grey, misty dawn. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE HOUSE OF THE RATS 

*' This is the street* The passage or alley 
ought to be some way down on the right- 
hand side." 

It was later in the same day. The place 
looked squalid and abjectly commonplace. 
The pavement was narrow and dirty. With 
the exception of a butcher, whose block 
ornaments made you turn vegetarian on the 
spot, and a greengrocer whose frowsy 
cabbages made you reconsider your decision^ 
the shops were mostly devoted to the sale 
of second-hand articles — furniture, books, 
clothes. Many of the latter had, evidently, 
at one time faced the foot-lights. 

In one shop, whose owner described her- 
self as a ** theatrical wardrobe dealer," there 
was a once - upon - a - time white satin, 
^with gold embroidery, which might have 
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Elliot turned into it ; Verschoyle followed. 
It was greasy and slimy to the tread and 
equally unpleasant to the smell. About 
half way it took a turn — if anything for the 
worse. Verschoyle only just managed to 
save himself from slipping upon a rotting, 
squashed banana. 

Still, it finally opened into a court, not 
unlike the scene of last night s happenings 
as depicted in Elliot's brain — a court 
possessing, fortunately, another and better 
approach from the main thoroughfare. 

The good old red brick houses, now let 
out in floors, had a pathetic, almost human 
look of bygone prosperity. One or two 
were in a fairly respectable condition, while 
others had sunk lower and lower and let 
themselves out in single rooms. 

One was apparently empty. 

A pile of bedding, some broken chairs and 
other household goods piled, with very little 
regard for appearance, in front of one of the 
dwellings, seemed to imply that some of the 
tenants were ** flitting." 

Seen at this hour of the day the place did 
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not lack human interest. Marbles Were in 
full swing. Two lady residents were having 
a few words at the tops of their voices, and 
there were babies everywhere Babies 
squalling in the gutter ; babies sprawling on 
the doorsteps ; babies nursing other babies ; 
each dirtier than the last and more vociferous 
than the other. 

Elliot looked about him blankly — taking 
in the shrewish, slatternly women (who had, 
temporarily, ceased their wrangling the 
better to take him in and wonder, audibly, 
^hat his business might be), the super- 
gtbundant babies, the dirt, the decay, the 
general hopelessness of everything. 

««It's like, and yet it isn't. Things 

look different at night. It was quiet and 

there was none of this rabble about. That 

bouse," pointing to the one next to the alley, 

which apparently stood empty, '* that might 

almost have been the one, from the position. 

Only, it's empty. Besides, how could she 

have'anything to do with such a kennel ?" 

Next to the empty house was one which 
stood out from the rest in consequence of 
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having painted the front door and railings a 
bright blue. A board over the ground-floor 
windows bore the imposing legend, 
'' Blanchisserie Parisienne." Innumerable 
intersecting lines of articles, fresh from the 
wash-tub, were visible through the open 
windows, and a grateful aroma of soap-suds 
diffused itself around. 

''Wait here, will you?'* said Elliot to 
Verschoyle, who so far had not allowed the 
slightest expression of curiosity, surprise or 
disgust to escape him. He had simply 
followed in Elliot's wake without com- 
ment. 

** rU just inquire at the laundry." 

He ascended the worn, broken flight of 
steps (clean, however, by comparison with 
its neighbours) and rang one of the many 
bells — there was one to each floor. 

The door was opened, after a while, by a 
lady of indefinite age and un-English appear- 
ance, whose arms were coyly shrouded in an 
apron and who seemed to steam as she 
encountered the outer air. 

Verschoyle, who remained in sight but 
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** Here, I say/' to one of the urchins who 
looked up from the top he was spinning to 
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gape at the swell, '' what's the name of 
this place ? " 

*'This yer's Honeysuckle Court, this is." 

Elliot took another comprehensive survey 
— which took in more particularly the 
empty house where the rats ''promenaded 
themselves." 

"Honeysuckle Court!" he exclaimed. 
**Good Lordl" He tossed the boy a 
copper, with the result that as soon as '' the 
gents' " backs were turned another and bigger 
boy bore down upon the first and fought him 
for it, while a well-aimed cabbage stalk took 
Elliot neatly in the nape of the neck and 
caused him to use language which would 
have made the judicious grieve. 

**You see," said Elliot, as they cast off 
the slime of the alley, **it musi have been a 
dream after all." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE WICKED HAND 

** Good-night," said Verschoyle, as he parted 
from Elliot at the latter 's door. "Good- 
night, and pleasant, or rather no, dreams." 

They had spent the evening very quietly 
together ; had dined and then gone round to 
Verschoyle's rooms and smoked, mostly in 
silence. 

Elliot, with his eyes on the clock, had 
mentally followed the programme of the 
previous nights and checked off the items, 
one by one, until the time came for Salome 
to dance. 

He clenched his hand until the nails 
scored the palm as he pictured her holding 
the audience entranced and he not there to 
see. Someone else would be occupying his 
seat, someone else gazing as he had gazed. 

He felt an insane jealousy of this unknown 

other person, this possibly existing rival. 

At eleven o'clock he got up to leave. 
152 
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"Going?" said Verschoyle, laconically. 
** rU walk round with you." 

Then, having seen him safely to the door, 
he had wished him " Good-night." 

Elliot let himself in with his key. There 
was a faint glimmer of gas in the hall, which 
he turned out before ascending the stairs to 
his rooms on the first floor. There the gas 
was also lighted and turned low. 

As he opened the door a breath of 
faint, sickly-sweet perfume came to meet 
him. He turned up the gas and looked 
round. 

There was a bowl of deep crimson roses 
on the table. Some of them had shed their 
petals, which looked like splashes of blood 
against the grey green of the cloth. The 
perfume was not from them. 

There were more roses on the mantel- 
piece, in slender vases of opalescent glass. 
The portrait in the silver frame stood — 

No, it was gone from its usual place and 
lay face downwards on the tiled hearth. 

He stooped to pick it up and found that 
the glass was shivered right across, making 
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the face appear marred and blurred. But 
the perfume was stronger than ever. 

Then he saw that in the place where the 
portraithadstood was a crystal phial aboutfive 
inches longain of the thickness of his middle 
finger. 1 1 was curiously cut and engraved with 
gilt arabesques or characters, and closed with 
a gilded stopper. Through the centre ran a 
deep yellow thread of thick oily liquid. 

What was it doing there .»* Why had it 
usurped the place of the portrait? To 
whom did it belong ? 

It was evidently of foreign manufacture ; 
the characters with which it was ornamented 
appeared, on closer examination, to be more 
of the nature of hieroglyphics. 

He removed the stopper cautiously, and 
the room was at once filled with the strong 
almost stupefying odour of attar of roses. 
How many thousand pounds of rose leaves 
had Verschoyle said went to the making of 
a single ounce ? 

He replaced the stopper and laid the phial 
back where he had found it. The portrait he 
wrapped carefully in a silk handkerchief and 
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carried away with him. He left the door 
between the two rooms ajar and the perfume 
stole in softly after him and wooed him to 
sleep, and mingled with his dreams, which 
were vague and elusive, though free from 
those disturbing qualities which had 
characterised them of late. 

In the morning he interviewed his land- 
lady with regard to the damage done to the 
frame, which damage Mrs Jones was anxious 
to attribute, if by any means possible, to the 
cat next door, who, though tabby, was her 
particular bHe noire and was, moreover, 
already in such bad odour, to the extent of 
at least half a dozen doors each way, that no 
fresh crime or misdemeanour, however impro- 
bable or purposeless, seemed to come amiss. 

Steal ! she declared. There was nothing 
that animal wouldn't steal, just for the sake 
of stealing. For it stood to reason, with the 
cats' meat man calling regularly, it couldn't be 
because he was drove to it, as some might be. 

She went on to give particulars as to the 
abstraction of the wing of a chicken, which 
was accomplished under circumstances of a 
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peculiarly dastardly nature. A cat who 
would not hesitate to purloin on such an 
occasion as just narrated wouldn't think 
twice of knocking a photograph frame off 
the mantelpiece with a flick of his tail — 
indeed, would rather glory in it. 

Very likely Mr Elliot left the window 
open when he went out, or else he watched 
his opportunity and slunk upstairs (meaning 
the cat) when the baker called. 

Elliot shook his head with a faint smile. 

"Try again, Mrs Jones," he said, '^l 
have an idea the cat next door could prove 
an a/tdt if called upon." 

Mrs Jones looked resentful for half a 
minute and then thoughtful. 

"There couldn't have been anything in 
what Mary Jane said after all, "she observed 
partly to herself. 

** Mary Jane ? " interrogatively. 

"It was like this, you see, sir. Mary 
Jane went upstairs just as it was getting 
dusk, to turn down the beds and see to the 
jugs and water-bottles, the same as she 
always does. She hadn't been gone more 
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than a minute or two when she comes flying 
back, with her mouth wide open and her 
face as white as her apron, to say she 
believed there was somebody, or at least 
something, in the first floor front — which 
there oughtn't to be, seeing you were out 
and nobody else in the house at the moment, 
to her knowledge, but herself and me." 

'• What made her think this ? " 

** The very question I put to her myself. 
Why, she said as she came up the stairs 
very quiet — what with her indoor shoes and 
the stair carpet being thick — she saw a hand 
come round the door — " 

" A hand ! What sort of a hand ? " 

** My identical words to Mary Jane. 
* What sort of a hand ? ' I asked. A queer- 
looking hand she says, though she couldn't 
say why, what with the light being bad and 
being taken all aback, but it made her feel 
dreadfully scared, as though there was 
something wicked about it. A wicked- 
looking hand, that's what she called it." 

" A wicked-looking hand," he repeated. 
*' Well, and what did Mary Jane do ? " 
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** She says she supposes she gave a gasp or 
something. Anyhow, the hand disappeared, 
she says, and she came flying down to the 
kitchen as fast as her legs could carry her. 
Of course, I told her she was a silly goose. 
But nothing would satisfy her but that I 
must go upstairs with her, for pass that door 
again, alone, she daren't*' 

*' And you went and found — ? " 

" I went, as you say, after trying for at 
least ten minutes to persuade her that what 
she took for a hand was most likely only 
the graining of the wood, or something of 
that kind. Only, she says, if so, why did 
it take itself away as soon as ever she said 
• Oh ! ' which she declares it did ? " 

** But you went all the same ? *' 

•*0h, yes, I went, just to humour her, 
and not the sign of a hand — let alone a body 
— was there to be seen, as I felt sure there 
wouldn't be from the first." 

** Quite so," he assented. " Is Mary Jane 
given to taking fancies into her head ? " he 
went on to inquire. 

** Not as a general rule. In fact, never 
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have I known her to be taken this way 
before, and it's to be hoped she won't be 
again, for there's no knowing where that 
sort of thing, if encouraged, would stop. It 
might be a foot next time, or a head, and, if 
talked about, would give the house a bad 
name, which when the house lets lodgings 
would be next to having the brokers in. 
Still, it is strange about that frame." 

** You don't think Mary Jane herself — " 

** No, sir, I do not. If she was like some 
I might think she'd done it and brought in 
the hand to try and pass it off. But Mary 
Jane, whatever el§e she may or may not be, 
is truthful, and when she does do any damage 
will always own to it. No, I can't but think 
that it must have been the cat after all. 
You see, it isn't as though you'd missed 
anything from the room that the hand 
might have walked off with — which I take 
for granted, not having mentioned it, that 
you haven't." 

" No, Mrs Jones. I have not missed 
anything. Quite the contrary." 

** Then all I can say is, if it wasn't the 
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come to meet us, as I rather thought you 
might, and Hebe was disappointed — though 
she pretended she wasn't." 

" Meet you ? " repeated Elliot, with one 
arm round his fiancee's waist. " How could 
I meet you when I didn't know you were 
coming ? You've sprung no end of a surprise 
on me. Why didn't you write and — " 

The look of surprise he encountered on 
each face made him break off. 

** A surprise ! I don't understand you ? '* 

'' Why, Jack, I did write ! Wrote the 
moment it was decided. Didn't you get the 
letter.?" 

** The letter—? " he began. 

Then remembered with shame the letter 
which had come two nights before, which he 
had shirked reading, and which at that very 
moment was reposing unopened behind the 
clock. 

" The letter," he repeated to gain time. 

** Perhaps," suggested the girl, anxious to 
find the excuse he was unable to hit upon 
himself, '* perhaps it came when you were out 
and was mislaid ? " 
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" I shouldn't wonder/' he answered, taking 
the cue. " Mary Jane isn't a bad sort, but 
rather careless. She — she flung the key of 
my dressing-case out of window once. 
She's a bit odd, too, at times. Thought she 
saw a ghost the other day." 

" A ghost ! " 

He had his back to them as he made a 
pretended search among the articles on the 
mantelpiece. 

"At least, part of a ghost. Well, I'm 
hanged, if there isn't a letter — an unopened 
letter — in your very own handwriting behind 
the clock ! I suppose she stuck it on the top 
to attract my attention, and it slipped down 
behind." 

•* I told you so, father," exclaimed the 
girl in a tone of affectionate triumph ; though 
what she had told him was not specified. 

**Very careless," remarked the vicar, 
shaking his head. " The letter might have 
been most important — " 

^' Might, dad.? Itwas^ 

"A matter of life and death even. You 
must speak to the young woman seriously." 
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Elliot was understood to observe that he 
would not fail to do so. 

**0f course,*' continued the Reverend 
Austin, " as you did not get the letter — never 
mind about opening it now — our visit must 
be rather a surprise to you. The fact is, I 
made up my mind, all at once, to bring 
Hebe up to see Sir Samuel Simpson. So I 
wrote for an appointment and he fixed one 
for twelve o'clock to-day. We came up by 
the first train — " 

'*And what does Sir Samuel say?" 
interrupted Elliot, with genuine anxiety. 

'* Oh, well, on the whole, I am happy to 
say the report is favourable. He admits a 
certain weakness but — " 

** Now, dad, that's enough about me, you 
dear old fidget. I thought it a very 
expensive two guineas' worth myself. Our 
own doctor could have told you just the same 
and only charged five shillings. Jack, dear, ' 
you'll give us some tea, won't you ? And, 
Jack, you haven't said how glad you are to 
see me. And, Jack, darling, you're ever so 
much thinner in the face, and you look much 
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more as though you wanted the doctor than 
I do." 

" Well, you see, I — that is, youVe taken 
me so much by surprise I feel — er — knocked 
all of a heap. Otherwise Tm first-rate. 
Nothing the matter with my health, I can 
assure you." 

She laughed gleefully. 

" Tm glad now you didn't get that letter. 
I'm glad we took you by surprise. Aren't 
you ? I've been looking round your room," 
she went on, after Elliot had murmured some 
appropriately personal remarks into the ear 
next to him, as he bent over the chair in 
which she had seated herself. *' Opening 
your books, and looking at all your pretty 
things. And you have got a lot of pretty 
things, you extravagant boy ! But there's 
one thing I don't see. Where's the portrait 
I gave you, which you were going to put in 
the place of honour ? Jack, dear, you are 
awfully pale. I'm sure this horrid London 
doesn't agree with you. Come back home 
with father and me." 

He was very sorry, he explained, some- 
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what laboriously, but it was really impossible 
under the circumstances, otherwise there 
was nothing he would like better. He had 
several rather important engagements and — 
oh, the portrait, to be sure ! The portrait 
was all right, only there had been an 
accident to the frame. Mary Jane, or the 
cat, or somebody had knocked it down and 
smashed the glass. So he had put it away 
in a drawer until he could get it repaired. 
It had always stood on the mantelpiece by 
the clock until — well, until last night. If she 
had come yesterday she would have seen it 
there. 

The comers of her mouth drooped a little 
at this. The glass smashed I How awfully 
unlucky ! She hoped it didn't mean some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen. All the 
same she was positively dying for a cup of 
tea. 

Elliot rang the bell and gave the necessary 
orders. He felt all the time as though he 
were playing the lover's part in a drawing- 
room comedy, and not playing it over 
well. 
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And yet what a charming creature she 
was, with that lovely colour coming and 
going in her cheeks, her eyes sparkling with 
gladness, and her pretty hair in a fluffy halo 
under her picture hat. 

Yes, she was just the sort of girl a man 
would feel proud of owning as a sister or 
cousin. It was clear enough to him now 
that the affection he had always had, and 
always should have, for her was more that 
of a brother, or cousin, than of a lover. 

He recognised the fact now, in the full 
blaze of that other fatal passion. 

He ran his eye approvingly over her 
neat tailor-made costume of a delicate fawn, 
with just a touch of vivid colour at the throat 
and wrists. His brow contracted suddenly 
as he observed this. 

" Why do you wear red ? " he demanded, 
almost angrily. "It doesn't suit you in the 
least. It's altogether wrong. You know 
you look best in pale colours — blues, 
lavenders and salmon pinks. You ve no 
business with red. Can't you take it off? 
It— it kills you." 
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The girl looked at him in startled surprise 
and her sensitive mouth quivered. 

** It's my very last, new best frock," she 
answered plaintively. ** I thought you would 
like it. I put it on to travel in, which was 
quite wicked of me, because I wanted to 
look nice, as you hadn't seen me for so long. 
The last time you saw me I was wearing a 
washed-out cotton." 

'*! remember," he exclaimed. "I re- 
member it perfectly. You looked delightful. 
It was a sort of a — er — what d*you call it 
shade ? When we are married — that is next 
year, you know — I shall insist on your always 
wearing washed-out cotton frocks — from 
January to December.*' 

She blushed delightfully at this and said, 
" Oh, Jack, you goose ! Fancy a cotton frock 
with snow on the ground. But I really did 
think the red suited me." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE HIDDEN FACE 

Tea was brought in by Mary Jane in a 
hastily-assumed clean cap and apron and 
with a general atmosphere of yellow soapi- 
ness cleaving to her. 

**Tell her about the letter/' Hebe 
whispered. 

"Not before you, dearest," he whispered 
back. " It would be hardly fair." 

She pouted a little. Jack really seemed 
to take the matter a little too calmly. If it 
had been a letter of his which had been kept 
back, her attitude would have been very 
different. 

**But you didn't finish telling about the 
ghost," she said, as soon as they were alone 
again. " The ghost that Mary Jane saw — 
what a good title that would be for a story ! 
At least, you said it was part of a ghost." 

169 
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So he told her about the hand. And she 
laughed and shuddered, and almost forgave 
Mary Jane her criminal carelessness with 
regard to the letter (not to mention the 
damage to the photograph, for which she 
was also prepared to hold her responsible), 
and praised the bread-and-butter — thought 
it was quite as good as you got in the 
country — and found everything delightful. 

And Elliot waited on his betrothed with 
painstaking assiduity. Poor child! She 
should not perceive any difference in his 
manner if he could help it. At the same 
time, he was uneasily aware of being the 
object of a certain amount of dissatisfied 
scrutiny to his prospective father-in-law. 
The latter said little, but Elliot could feel, in 
every nerve, that the elder man was conscious 
of something below the surface ; knew that the 
jests were forced, that the laughter did not 
ring true. 

Of the three dramatis persona only one 
was quite at ease, only one really happy. 

Elliot found the strain almost insupportable. 

e had a hard struggle not to manifest his 
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impatience as the vicar put in a request for 
a third cup of tea. 

" If you intend catching the 6.45," he re- 
marked, consulting his watch, '* you will not 
have too much time to spare/* 

'•But we don't." 

Hebe put down her cup and looked at him 
in slightly hurt surprise. 

'* I thought you understood that we were 
not going back until to-morrow ? '* 

** To-morrow ! " he repeated. And, try as 
he would, he could not entirely disguise the 
accent of dismay. 

*'Why, Jack," and the corners of her 
mouth drooped pathetically, "you look — " 

" Delighted ! of course I do. I was afraid 
your stern parent was going to whisk you off 
home again before Td had time to realise 
that you were here. Why, that means the 
best part of the next twenty-four hours 
together — with only the vicar as chaperon. 
And we'll do our best to lose him. We'll 
have a gorgeous time." 

What a wicked, wicked girl she was to 
imagine, for the fraction of an instant, that 
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he was otherwise than overjoyed at the pro- 
spect before him. 

** We're staying at Jarley's," put in her 
father. ** I always used to stay there when 
I came up for the May meetings, and — " 

"And we want you to take us to the 
theatre to-night, Jack," interrupted his 
daughter. "I've brought a frock, I suppose 
you go somewhere almost every night, don't 
you ? Bad, dissipated boy ! " 

"Not quite every night," he replied. 
"For instance, I spent last night very 
quietly with Verschoyle at his rooms. You 
know Verschoyle, don't you ? " 

The vicar's face lightened, as Elliot had 
intended it should. " To be sure I do. Not 
very intimately, but what I do know I like. 
I suppose you are seeing a good deal of 
him?" 

** Oh, yes," said Elliot, with a yawn, that 
temporarily obliterated all expression, ** any 
amount. Seems, sometimes, as though I 
can hardly move without knocking up against 
Verschoyle — confound him ! " he added under 
his breath. 
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" I like Mr Verschoyle too," said Hebe. 
** Though I think I have only seen him 
once; and even then he scarcely spoke to 
me. 

'^ I had no idea he was such a general 
favourite. I shall end by being jealous of 
him," said Elliot, lightly. '' And now, young 
lady, which place of entertainment have you 
made up your mind to patronise ? " he asked, 
seating himself on the arm of her chair and 
looking into her upturned eyes — eyes which 
were, in very truth, the windows of her soul, 
truthful, trustful, guileless, the eyes of one 
who had been kept unspotted from the world, 
but which he realised, despairingly, had no 
longer the power to quicken his heart by a 
single beat. 

** Which one did you go to last?" she 
asked, " because I should like to go there. 
Why — why do you look like that ? " 

He laughed a laugh which jarred upon the 
nerves of the elder man. 

" My dear child, how did I look ? Possibly 
I was only thinking that I should hardly care 
to sit through the same performance twice 
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running even — even by your side/' he con- 
cluded, in a tone carefully lowered to the 
correct pitch. 

*' You hypocrite ! " something cried within 
him. " You liar ! You contemptible cur ! " 

Finally she decided in favour of Lady 
Betty. 

She had heard and read a good deal about 
it and had seen the posters — representing 
the heroine masquerading in male attire, with 
the most delicious pair of top boots. 

And so to Lady Betty ^ after dining to- 
gether, they went. 

In a simple little white silk frock, with 
no jewel but the ring her lover had placed 
upon her finger, so proudly and joyfully, only 
a few months before, she looked a still more 
perfect picture of virginal innocence. 

Looking at her calmly and dispassionately 
Elliot admitted that he could find no flaw in 
her. And to think that he would have to sit 
smugly in the stalls, and endure the burden 
of what was described as ** a comedy opera," 
while, less than a mile away, Salome was 
dancing — dancing— dancing ! 
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And it was two nights since she had 
danced for him. Two nights since he had 
had that strange dream, since he had supped 
with those strange guests, since he had 
pledged her in that wonderful wine — made of 
what ? Roses ? Who had ever heard of 
wine of roses ? — and had waked to find him- 
self alone, with the rain beating upon his 
uncovered head. 

Even while apparently listening and re- 
sponding to Hebe's light treble chatter about 
Miss Smithers and the organist, and the new 
curate who wore such very high collars and 
fasted most religiously on Fridays, while 
pressing her hand beneath the tablecloth, he 
was really recalling the tones of that other 
voice, like liquid velvet, and gazing once 
more into those unfathomable eyes. 

And Verschoyle wanted to make her out 
some sort of a vampire — something 
monstrous, inhuman — 

** Jack, dear," when the Reverend Austin 
had made some excuse to leave them alone, 
"Jack, dear, are you sure you really were 
glad to see us? Somehow, just at first, I 
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thought you didn't seem quite so glad as I 
had expected. When you first came in, I 
fancied, it was almost as though you had ex- 
pected to see someone else and were just the 
least bit in the world disappointed." 

He reassured her on this point eagerly, 
volubly, as though hoping at the same time 
to reassure himself. 

Glad? Of course he was glad. How 
could she — how dare she suppose otherwise ? 
It was high treason to harbour such a thought 
and must be punished accordingly. 

As they were entering the theatre Elliot 
felt a clutch upon his arm. 

Looking down he saw a small bent figure. 
It was huddled in ragged garments, the face 
being hidden by a hood, and from its stature 
might have been a child. 

Hebe, who was on the other side, felt the 
start he gave. 

**Whatisit?"sheasked. 

**Only a beggar,*' he muttered, shaking 
himself free. 

"A beggar? How strange! Did you 
give her anything ? " 
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** No," he answered, hurrying her on. 

Looking back over her shoulder she saw 
a skinny hand shaken threateningly, and 
encountered the malevolent glare, from be- 
neath the overhanging hood, of eyes which 
seemed to be set in darkness. 

"She shook her fist at me," she said 
wonderingly. 

** At you ! " exclaimed Elliot. 

" Yes, at me." 

** What does she say ?" inquired her father. 

" She says an old woman shook her fist 
at her," explained Elliot, briefly. 

"Poor soul!" commented the vicar, 
charitably. ** Must have been mad." 

" She looked like one of the witches in 
Macbeth seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope," said his daughter, with a shiver. 
" I feel as though someone was walking 
over my grave." 

"I'm afraid you don't care very much for 
it," she remarked to her lover once between 
the acts. " You hardly seem to look at the 
stage." 

M 
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" I prefer to look at you," he answered in 
the most correct manner. 

This time she did not colour at the implied 
compliment, but looked at him with a little 
pucker between the brows. 

" Didn't you like the dancing ? " she asked. 
** I thought the minuet was so graceful." 

'* Graceful ! " with a shrug of the shoulders. 
•* I never saw anything so wooden in my life. 
A set of Dutch dolls might have performed it 
equally well." 

'Tm sorry it bores you," she said a little 
sadly. " I am — at least I was enjoying it so 
much." 

" Go on enjoying it, dear," he replied, lay- 
ing one hand on hers for an instant. ** The 
performance, such as it is, is of little con- 
sequence compared with the fact of our 
seeing it together. All the same, I'm not 
bored, not in the least." 

And the lie did not stick in his throat. 

"Then why," she asked, ''why do you 
keep looking at your watch ? " 

** Merely a habit on my part,*' he assured 
her. ** A trick one gets into in Town where 
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there is generally some appointment to keep 
— some engagement ahead." 

** But you have none for to-night ? " she 
persisted, raising her eyebrows at him. 

" If I had/' he answered softly, **do you 
doubt I would throw it over for you ? " 

** Whatever it was?" she demanded, 
smiling on him once more. 

**Can you ask?" 

And so the curtain rose and fell alike 
upon the comedy opera on the stage and the 
comddie humaine in the stalls. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

hebe's dream 

** I HAD such a horrid dream," said Hebe, 
when they met next day. ** It was about 
that old woman — you remember her ? The 
one who shook her fist at me." 

'* The one you thought shook her fist at 
you. Most probably it was at me she shook 
it, because I didn't give her anything." 

** Well, anyhow, I thought she was trying 
to drag you away from me. I tried to hold 
you but I couldn't. And I woke in a fright 
and thought I could see her eyes glaring at 
me in the darkness." 

** E\^idently dissipation doesn't agree with 

you," he said, with a mechanical smile. 

^" I don't think it agrees with you either,' 

she answered, more seriously than was her 

wont. 

She slipped her arm into his — there 
1 80 
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chanced to be no one else in the room at 
the time. 

** Come back with father and me by the 
6.45," she entreated. 

The 6.45 ! The train he had tried to 
catch but failed, and which seemed to be 
connected, in some mysterious way, with his 
destiny. In flight, he felt, lay his only real 
safety. And yet fly he could not — would not. 

*• I have one or two engagements I must 
keep," he reiterated. "And I have taken 
my rooms for a month, and shall have to pay 
for them anyhow. You see how careful I 
am becoming, with an eye to the future." 

She smiled a rather half-hearted smile. 
It was right, quite right to keep one's 
engagements, and it would be a pity to pay 
rent for rooms one did not occupy, but — 
Well, it was very selfish of her, no doubt, 
but she did wish he would have returned 
with them regardless of everything. 

The remaining hours were chiefly taken 
up by a visit to a picture-gallery and an 
inspection of shop windows — culminating in 
the purchase of a perfect love of a hat ! 
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To the girl it seemed as though each 
hour was shorter than the last and all the 
clocks were fast To Elliot, on the contrary, 
the time appeared long, and his watch, he 
was convinced, was slow. 

Of course he saw them oflF, as in duty 
bound. 

** By-the-bye," he said, as they were 
driving to the station, **I have something 
for you. The merest trifle. But I thought 
it would do to scent your handkerchiefs." 

•*Oh, how charming!" she exclaimed 
rapturously, as she turned the phial over in 
her hands and inhaled the perfume. '* How 
very, very sweet ! What is it ? " 

** It is attar of roses," he replied. " The 
very finest quality. The sort of thing you 
couldn't buy if you wanted to." 

**Then how did you come by it?" she 
asked very naturally. 

She understood him to explain, above the 
rattle of the cab and the noise of the traffic, 
that he had obtained it through — a friend. 
And he impressed upon her the fact that she 
must not take the stopper out or the perfume 
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would evaporate. The station was reached 
with a quarter of an hour to spare. It seemed 
an endless fifteen minutes to Elliot — the last 
straw added to the burden of the part he 
had been playing for the last twenty-four 
hours. 

Just before the train started the Reverend 
Austin May took him aside on some 
pretence. "Jack, my boy," he said, 'Ms 
there anything wrong ? I can't help think- 
ing you're not yourself. Are you in any 
trouble or difficulty of any sort ? Remember 
she is all I have. And she has no mother 
— nothing but a foolish old father." 

Elliot had to swallow something before 
asseverating that there was nothing wrong 
— nothing in the world — ^and he was in no 
trouble or difficulty whatever. 

"Dear old vicar," he went on, "I assure 
you I am in excellent health, sound in wind 
and limb. I don't owe twenty pounds in the 
world. I have not taken to drink, and I 
neither bet nor gamble. What can have 
made you take it into your dear old head 
that there is anything wrong with me? — 
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except" — here he laughed, and, to the other 
man, the laughter sounded forced — ** except 
that I have had one or two rather bad dreams 
lately. Perhaps it is my liver beginning to 
find me out ; Verschoyle is a martyr to his." 

The elder man sighed and shook his head 
slightly. It was evident that the explanation 
did not satisfy him. Anxious affection for 
his one ewe lamb made his eyes preter- 
naturally sharp. 

" I should have liked to see Mr 
Verschoyle," he said. " Pray remember me 
to him very kindly when next you meet. I 
have — I don't exactly know why — but I have 
great confidence in him." 

** And not much in me, it seems," thought 
Elliot, with a momentary hardening of the 
features. **And if you knew more you 
would have less." 

Then he found himself waving his hat at 
the moving train, in one window of which 
Hebe's face was framed. She held up 
something which glittered as it caught the 
light. It was the cut-glass phial of attar of 
roses. 
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'* I wish I had not given it her," he 
muttered. 

The 6.45 deposited two of its passengers 
at their destination about half-past nine. 

It was not much more than a stone's throw 
from the little country station to where the 
vicarage and the old grey church stood, 
divided only by God's acre. 

** I shall sleep like a top to-night, father 
dear," she said, as she bade him good-night. 
" Dear old Jack! It's so delightful to have 
seen him again, though I thought he was 
looking a little pale and worn. Didn't you ? 
Good-night, dearest of dads. You won't 
worry about me any more after what the 
doctor said, will you ? Susan must knock at 
my door very loudly in the morning." 

" Dear Jack ! " she murmured, as she lay 
down to rest, ** I wonder what you are doing 
now ? Thinking of me, perhaps." 

She put her hand under her pillow. 

** I've got your last present here. It is too 
precious to scent my handkerchiefs ; it shall 
scent my dreams." 

She gave a happy little laugh. 
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"Good-night," she said. "Good-night, 
father. Good-night, mother — I never forget 
to say * good-night ' to you, do I ? — though 
I lie in my own dear, little white bed and 
you lie out there in the moonlight. Good- 
night, Jack. Good-night everybody." 

From a state of blissful drowsiness she 
passed into a wonderful scented, sunlit 
dreamland ; where, as she wandered on and 
on, roses sprang and blossomed and poured 
out their heart's blood in fragrance beneath 
her feet. 

She passed between hedges and under 
arches of roses, and the breeze which 
caressed her cheek whispered fragrant love 
secrets into her ear. She was conscious 
of an overwhelming sense of happiness which 
was akin to pain. Faint and wearied with 
so much sweetness she sank to rest upon a 
bank. And the bank was all roses too. 
And then, suddenly, it seemed as though 
th'e sun was blotted out by a rose-coloured 
cloud which began to rain rose leaves on 
her. 

Palest pink they were at first, but 
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gradually they grew darker until they were 
red as blood. 

Faster and faster they fell. The air 
was thick with them. They were covering 
her up, wrapping her, from head to foot, in 
a perfumed mantle, while she lacked the 
power or the will to brush them away. 

Her face was nearly covered now — and 
the scent — the scent was almost more — 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE MAN ON THE STAIRS 

After seeing the 6.45 off, Elliot hailed a 
cab and was driven back to his rooms. 

He was about to insert his latch-key in 
the lock when he found that the door was 
not shut to. 

As he pushed it open Mary Jane flew up 
the steps behind him. 

** I've jest been round the corner to post a 
letter/* she explained, with as much breath 
as she had at her disposal. '' Missis is out 
for the evening," she added, as though that 
fact accounted for several others, **so I left 
the door on the jar. I was gone longer than 
I meant, but I met a friend and stopped talk- 
ing a bit." 

''All right, Mary Jane," said Elliot C'a 
nice affable gent " he was in her opinion), 
•* I won't split. But I don't think Td leave 
188 
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the door * on the jar ' another time. Think 
of the coats and umbrellas." 

He groped his way upstairs and opened 
the sitting-room door. The blind was not 
drawn, and there was sufficient light from 
the lamp across the way to enable him to 
distinguish objects. 

He saw someone rise up as though to meet 
him. " HuUoa, Verschoyle ! " he said. " Is 
that you ? Why the dickens didn't you light 
the gas instead of sitting there in the dark 
in that ghostly fashion ? " 

And yet it could hardly have been 
Verschoyle, for a little later, as the last 
named was mounting the stairs (having been 
admitted by Mary Jane), he met another 
man coming down, and stood aside to allow 
him to pass. 

There was not much light on the stair- 
case, though the gas was now lighted in the 
hall below, but there was something, over 
and above the waxed moustache and the 
deprecating shrug of the shoulders with which 
the stranger acknowledged the trifling act of 
civility, which made Verschoyle at once set 
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him down, in his own mind, as a French- 
man. 

**An unwholesome, cadaverous counten- 
ance, small, expressionless eyes, and a silk 
muffler round his neck, as though there was 
something he wanted to hide," was his mental 
inventory. ** Don't remember ever to have 
seen him before. Wonder if he belongs to 
the house, or is only a visitor ? Something 
about him I don't like. Perhaps Elliot knows 
him." 

He looked back as he came to the bend 
of the staircase. The other man had come 
to a stand under the lamp, the light from 
which, falling full upon his face, accentuated 
its repulsive pallor. There was a certain 
significance in his attitude, as though he had 
anticipated Verschoyle's looking back. 

Then, as their eyes met, the man below 
raised his right hand level with his chin and 
made a crossways motion, shrugged his 
shoulders, drew his silk muffler closer 
round his throat, and went out so softly that 
the shutting of the door was quite inaudible 
to the listener. 
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There was something in the sign em- 
ployed which struck Verschoyle as being 
strange and yet familiar. 

Then, with startling suddenness, it 
occurred to him that it was the very same 
gesture employed by the other — by the very 
tall man he had seen on the opposite side 
of the street very early in the morning of 
the day before yesterday. The very 
tall man who answered so uncannily 
to Elliot's description of a certain sup- 
posititious Archduke. 

What on earth did it mean ? 

Was it a sort of Masonic sign? And 
had they mistaken him for one of the 
affiliated.? 

In his preoccupation he fumbled awkwardly 
at the handle of the door outside which he 
found himself. 

" So you have come back, have you ? " a 
voice cried from within. " Come in and be 
, Verschoyle ! " 

The last in a tone of inexpressible relief. 

*' I — I thought it was the other come 
back, or else — " 
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**The fact is," continued Elliot, abruptly, 
•*he brought me a message — a rather 
important message." 

"A message," repeated Verschoyle. 
" From another man ? " 

** No, from a — woman." 

" From a woman ! Anyone I know ? " 

Elliot laughed one of those unpleasant 
laughs he seemed to have acquired lately. 

** Oh, yes, you know her well enough 
in a way. Guess." 

" You don't mean from — " 

**Yes, I do. From your 6^ie noire^ the 
Scarlet Woman as you call her. Though 
I don't know why you should be so con- 
foundedly prejudiced against her on next to 
no grounds. At anyrate, I must see her 
once more." 

He spoke with a certain amount of 
defiance, at the same time carefully 
avoiding his friend's eye. 

Verschoyle stared at him aghast. 

' * What } After that night } " 

•*That night 1 What night?" with 
another forced laugh. **Oh, that was a 
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dream, a delusion. Call it what you like. 
Surely you proved that to your own and my 
complete satisfaction only — was it yesterday, 
or the day before, or when? Somehow, I 
seem to have lost count of time lately. 
Yesterday seems a great way off, and the day 
before yesterday a year ago. 

He reached up and turned the gas lower 
as he spoke, partly for the sake of doing 
something, however trivial, to lessen the 
strain of the situation, partly because he 
felt the less light upon the scene the better. 

" Take the worst view of the situation," 
he went on, finding Verschoyle's silence 
more oppressive than speech. **Say I was 
drunk, if you please, or off my head. Oh, 
you can shake your head as much as you 
like. Everyone knows that's screwed on 
tight enough. Anyhow, Tm sane enough 
now — clothed and in my right mind, so to 
speak. By-the-bye, that reminds me I 
haven't dressed — and I mean to see the 
thing through, at any cost." 

His fingers went up to his throat with a 
certain gruesome significance. 
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"This collar's confoundedly tight," he 
said. 

Verschoyle thought of the man he had 
just met on the stairs ; of the one he had 
seen across the road in the early morning ; 
and of the other whom he had followed on 
leaving the theatre. He grasped the utter 
futility of attempting to bring any sort of 
argument to bear upon Elliot in his present 
frame of mind. Nothing short of brute 
force could stop him at this present crisis ; 
and that was out of the question. 

** I suppose that means you intend going 
to the Parnassus again to-night ? " 

"You're right." 

" You are quite resolved ? " 

"Quite." 

** And— after that?" 

" After that? Oh, after that— the deluge." 

" I'll go with you." 

Elliot bit his lip and, for a second, there 
was an ugly, sullen look on his face. Then 
it was wiped out by one of cunning. " So 
be it. Only you will please to remember it 
was your own proposition entirely." 
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" Then we had better start" 

"Just as you like. We'll cab it to save 



time." 



At the last moment Elliot declared he 
had forgotten something. He went into 
the bedroom, leaving the folding doors which 
connected it with the sitting-room ajar. 

Verschoyle heard him moving about, and 
the opening and shutting of a drawer. 
Then the sounds ceased. The thought 
struck him that Elliot might be intending to 
give him the slip by means of the other door 
opening on the landing. He went softly 
to the folding doors and gave a cautious 
glance between the hinges. 

Elliot was standing by the dressing-table, 
with a small leather case in his hand. 
Verschoyle was unable to make out the 
contents ; but they appeared to have a 
fascination for Elliot. 

Finally he closed the case and threw it 
down. 

Verschoyle moved away, fearing to be 
caught spying on the other's actions. 

'* I shouldn't wonder if the young fool had 
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been buying jewellery," he thought ** I 
don't like his present mood at all. I shall 
have to be careful, very careful." 

**What were you doing with yourself 
yesterday and to-day ? " he asked casually, 
as they were being driven along. " I called 
last evening but was told you had gone out 
with some friends. An old gentleman and a 
young lady, so I was informed." 

Elliot put his hand to his forehead. 

" An old gentleman and a young lady ? 
Why, to be sure. My future father-in-law 
and my fiancee no less. They came up on 
a matter of business and took me quite by 
surprise. I found them waiting for me when 
I came in — when was it — yesterday } The 
old gentleman particularly wished to be 
remembered to you. He was glad to hear 
you were in Town. Seemed to think with 
you to look after me I couldn't go very far 
wrong." 

"Have they gone back? asked 
Verschoyle, ignoring the tone in which 
the last words were uttered. 

'* I saw them off — let me see? Can't 



CHAPTER XX 

THE WARNINGS 

** Now then, wake up ! " 

As Elliot spoke he shook him roughly by 
the arm. 

''Confound it all, Verschoyle! Anyone 
would think you'd seen a vision. Had quite 
a fight for the tickets. It's going to be a 
very full house." 

''A very full house!" 

The last sentence was echoed drearily by 
an individual who appeared decidedly out of 
keeping with his surroundings 

He was an elderly, haggard-looking man, 

with a ragged beard and wisps of iron-grey 

hair overshadowing restless, wandering eyes, 

which yet seemed to see nothing that was 

going on round him. His old-fashioned 

dress coat might have been packed away for 

a quarter of a century, judging by the creases 

200 
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in it ; and yet, from the careful manner in 
which he nursed the case of his opera-glasses, 
he was evidently bent on obtaining his full 
share of the entertainment. 

" A very full house," he repeated, with a 
half-distraught look. *'A pity, a sad pity. 
But there is no help for it. It must be." 

Elliot shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

" Queer old fossil," he remarked as they 
passed on. *' What the devil is he doing 
here.?" 

Verschoyle shook his head dumbly, and 
would not have given the matter another 
thought had not Chance, or rather Fate, 
brought them together again. Though it was 
not until two or three items of the programme 
had worn themselves wearily away that he 
emerged from the curious fit of abstraction 
which had come over him sufficiently to be 
aware that the seat on his left was occupied 
by the identical "queer old fossil." 

Once conscious of his presence, however, 
Verschoyle found himself watching him 
surreptitiously from time to time. 
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He seemed, somehow, to be mixed up 
with the strange advice, warning — whatever 
you liked to call it — he had received. 

Go home ! 

Why was he to go home ? Why should a 
stranger take the unprecedented and in- 
excusable liberty of bidding him do this or 
that? 

Of course there was only one, and that a 
simple enough, explanation of the otherwise 
inexplicable. 

Merely a case of mistaken identity. 
The man with the handkerchief must have 
mistaken him for someone else ; though even 
then it was queer that he should be bidden 
to *' go home ! " 

Still, as half a loaf is better than no bread, 
an inadequate explanation is sometimes 
preferable to none. 

What was there, then, that prevented him 
from accepting such a solution and so dis- 
missing the affair from his mind? Only 
this. As he had gazed after the retreating 
figure — which he still insisted was that of a 
complete stranger — with a blank, breathless 
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surprise, he — that is the man with the 
handkerchief — had turned and, raising his 
left hand, made a gesture from right to left. 

It was the same sign that had been 
already impressed upon him twice before — 
once early, very early in the morning of the 
day before yesterday, and again, only an 
hour or so ago, by the man he had met on 
the staircase. 

The same sign, only made with the left 
hand instead of the right. 

The performing dogs were winning their 
usual meed of applause. 

Verschoyle looked at his neighbour on 
the left, to see what he thought of it. But 
he seemed to be merely waiting, waiting for 
something ahead, and had not troubled 
himself to take his opera-glasses out^ of the 
case, which he nursed on his knee like an 
infant. 

**And to think," Verschoyle remarked, 
turning to the right and speaking for the 
first time, **to think that you have sat 
through this sort of thing — for how many 
nights ? " 
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Elliot made no answer. He did not even 
pretend to take any interest in what was 
taking place on the stage. 

His whole attention appeared, for the 
moment, to be concentrated upon one of 
the boxes — the right-hand one on the lowest 
tier, to be strictly accurate. 

" Anyone you know ? " asked Verschoyle. 

Elliot made no reply, and Verschoyle 
craned his neck to get a better view. 

There were three people in the box — 
three men. The one with his back to him 
had one hand resting on the red velvet 
ledge. It was a singularly white, bloodless- 
looking hand, with a ring on the third finger. 
The other two sat well back, but a wave of 
indescribable apprehension surged up within 
him as he fancied he recognised in one the 
well-waxed moustache and pallid, mask-like 
countenance of the man who had passed him 
on the stairs leading to Elliot's rooms. 

The performing dogs had had their day^ 
and the stage was now occupied by a fresh 
attraction and new addition to the pro- 
gramme in the shape of Miss Prissy 
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Tallboys, who was giving her wonderful and 
more than lifelike impersonations of various 
brother and sister professionals. But Ver- 
schoyle was entirely oblivious of the fact. 

The man in the box — the man with his 
back towards him — was writing something. 
A slip of paper lay on the ledge before him, 
and he wrote on it with his left hand. 

A touch on his arm made him start as 
though he had been stung. 

" Dreaming again ? " sneered Elliot in his 
ear. ** Has she cast her glamour over you 
after all ? Have you only been shamming 
all the while ? 

-She?" 

"The Scarlet Woman. Your own name 
for her, not mine." 

The man on Verschoyle's left caught the 
expression and repeated it. It seemed to 
please him, for he continued to murmur it 
under his breath, while he fumbled with the 
strap belonging to the case of his opera- 
glasses. 

" The Scarlet Woman. The Scarlet 
Woman." 
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A jangSng sound, pnnctnated by heavy 
triuds^ brought Verschoyle back to momentary 
cooscLousaess of the stage, where the Edu- 
cated Elephant was performing a/oLf seu/and 
accompanying himself on the tambourine. 

The sight passed in at one eye and out at 
the other, a furtive glance showing the box 
— the right-hand one on the lowest tier — 
tenandess. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
Someone might be sitting far back out of 
s^ht, or huking in the comer behind the 
curtain. 

Then he nodced an c^dal passing along 
the row of seats. He had a paper in his 
hand, which he consulted. When he was 
level with Verschoyle he stopped. 

*• Beg pardon, sir, I believe this is for you." 
He handed him a note, which was curiously 
folded and addressed ** To the gendeman in 
the seventh seat of the fifth row of stalls." 
** There's no answer," he added. 
•* How do you know ? " asked Verschoyle, 
who felt, rather than saw, the sudden look of 
jealous hate Elliot flashed upon him. 
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"The gent who gave it to me — not the 
very tall one, but the other — said there 
wasn't." 

Elliot's face relaxed and he fell back in his 
seat with a long, shivering breath. 

Verschoyle unfolded the paper slowly and 
deliberately. When he came to think of it, 
afterwards, he was amazed at the recollection 
of his own coolness. For he knew the hand- 
writingy which slanted from left to right and 
had other slight peculiarities, such as the 
joining of the last letter of one word to the 
first letter of the next. 

It looked like a page torn out of a pocket- 
book, and contained but two words — **Go 
home." 

He crumpled it in his hand, as though 
afraid lest any eye but his own should light 
upon a single stroke of the handwriting. 

** Geoff was left-handed," he whispered as 
it were in his own ear. "The gash in his 
throat was — " 

At this moment the man on his left touched 
him gently on the shoulder. 

" I am a complete stranger to you, as you 
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are to me, and I shall never see you again, 
never again," he said in a low voice. " But, 
for all that, take my advice, you and your 
friend," indicating Elliot, who was staring at 
the stage with fixed, unseeing eyes, " take my 
advice and — go home ! " 

The third warning. Should he take it.'^ 
Only it would mean abandoning his friend. 
He knew instinctively that nothing would 
move Elliot, or turn him from his present 
purpose — whatever that might be. 

So without exhibiting any outward token 
of the surprise which he was now almost 
past feeling, he shook his head speechlessly, 
while his features assumed, involuntarily, an 
expression of grim determination. 

** Kismet," he muttered to himself. He 
would see the thing through now at any cost. 
At any cost! Elliot's own expression 
when he had tried to bring reason to bear 
upon him but a very little time back. 

The man on the left turned away with a 
sigh and began to fidget afresh with the strap 
belonging to the case of his opera-glasses, 
which all this while he had not attempted 
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to open. Doubtless he was waiting for the 
coming of Salome — of the marvellous, 
mysterious dancer whose fame had lured 
even him to such an obviously unaccustomed 
haunt. 

** It would have been two less," Verschoyle 
heard him mutter. '*Two less if the worst 
comes to the most. Two — out of how many ? 
And he looks just about the age my boy was 
when — But there is no help for it." 

"Is everybody mad? " thought Verschoyle. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE MAN ON THE LEFT 

It was time for Salome to appear. 

The curtain rose upon the scene for the 
last, the very last time. 

The fountain splashed and sparkled ; the 
dusky claw-like hand drew aside the drapery 
of the farthest archway and the old, dumb, 
dwarf woman crawled forward, clutching her 
crooked, uncanny instrument by the neck. 

Her small, cat-like eyes glinted from face 
to face, until they settled upon Elliot with 
a look of malignant satisfaction. From 
Elliot the glance shifted to Verschoyle, and 
from Verschoyle to the man on his left. 

As it rested for an instant upon the 
last, the expression changed. A furtive fear 
seemed to struggle with the look of dark 
cunning stamped upon the mummy-like 
features. 

2IO 
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Following the direction of her glance, 
Verschoyle could almost have found it in his 
heart to laugh aloud as he saw that the case 
— as shown by the now open lid — instead of 
holding a pair of opera-glasses, contained 
nothing more than a bottle — a square, squat 
bottle, such as is generally associated with 
Hollands. 

" Old hypocrite ! " sneered Verschoyle 
under his moustache. " Why on earth can't 
he take his drink openly and decently if he 
wants it ? " 

Then he forgot all about him. He could 
hear Elliot breathing in quick short gasps, 
and could see his face — deadly pale, with 
the exception of the crimson patch that 
flared upon either cheek-bone. 

The twanging of the psaltery seemed to 
come from a long way off; the player, as she 
squatted upon the cushions of the divan, 
appeared less human than toad-like. 

The seconds dragged by. It seemed an 
eternity before the curtain in the central 
archway stirred. 

When at last it was swept aside, the 
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house let its pent-up excitement escape in a 
long-drawn breath. 

For the first few seconds Verschoyle's 
eyes would not let him see anything but a 
scarlet blotch. It glided forward, sending 
out flashes of red light. He heard the 
bracelets clank together as a pair of white 
arms were raised aloft. Then the supple, 
sinuous body commenced to sway, slowly, 
from side to side, to the twanging of the 
psaltery, and then — 

And then someone leapt to his feet with 
a yell. It was not Elliot. 

•* Cursed witch ! For twenty years I have 
been searching for you. Now I have found 
you, and you shall bum — burn like other 
witches ! " 

It was the man on the left, but transformed 
suddenly almost beyond recognition. His 
eyes glared with maniacal fury ; every 
dishevelled grey hair seemed to stand out 
stiff with rage. Drawn up to his full height, 
with one hand raised above his head, he 
looked the incarnation of Revenge. 

Those in his vicinity were paralysed into 
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inaction. Verschoyle alone stretched out a 
restraining hand. Too late. 

** My son! Give me back my son!" he 
shrieked, and hurled the bottle full at the 
crouching, scarlet figure. 

There was a crash of glass, a thick smoke, 
a loud report. Then a tongue of flame stole 
out and ran along the stage, licking up all 
that came in its way. Another stretched up 
and curled itself round about and in and out 
the cloud of crimson gauze in *which the 
dancer was enveloped. 

But she uttered no cry, nor made the 
least movement to escape the horrible fate 
that threatened her. 

The old black woman flung down her 
instrument and fled, uttering horrible, beast- 
like cries. But a fiery snake darted at her 
across the stage, and dragged her down. 

There had been an instant of frozen 
silence, while the liquid fire darted hither 
and thither. Then shriek upon shriek, and 
a mad rush for the doors, in which many 
were trampled under foot. 

At the first alarm, Elliot had sprung to 
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He gripped him by d^ arm and forced 
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whidx was choked by the struggling crowd. 
Shrieks and cries resounded on all sides. 
Ancther and yet more terrible element was 
added to die tumult by the roaring sound 
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Even as he plunged into the writhing, 
terror-stricken mass of human beings, 
Verschoyle looked back. 

With one exception the auditorium was 
deserted. 
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One spectator remained — the man who had 
brought about the terrible catastrophe. 

No one had ventured to seize him. In 
the frenzy of the moment all considerations, 
save those of individual safety, had been 
lost sight of. 

He stood there, still hugging the case 
which had contained the deadly combustible, 
with an expression of fiendish exultation 
upon his face, as he listened to the crackling 
of the flames which were beginning to creep 
from under the curtain. 

And Hebe's head lay upon her pillow in 
her rose-scented chamber. And she smiled 
in her sleep and murmured her lover's name. 
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the old Elliot he had known in the past, and 
missed of late, were coming back. As 
though the evil influence which had over- 
shadowed him were lifted ; and that while he 
shuddered at what must have been her 
fearful fate, he realised, at the same time, 
his own escape from one more subtle but 
hardly less deadly. 

And yet — 

Well, Elliot had expressed a determina- 
tion to see the thing through at any cost, 
and he had seen it through, with a terrible 
and tragical completeness beyond anticipa- 
tion» 

He had dreed his weird. There was 
nothing now to prevent him settling down 
ftnd leading a sober, respectable everyday 
exis&tcnce, in company with a charming girl, 
who» no doubt, adored him. One to whom, 
A» A clergyman's daughter, the name 
** Salome " would be familiar enough, from a 
hlUUc^l point of view ; though, in all proba- 
UUty« ahe never had heard, or would hear, of 
it \\\ vH^nnection with one who had well-nigh 
\Uuv>tHi AWAy the heart of her beloved. No, 
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she need never know, unless some day 
Elliot were foolish enough to tell her the 
story of this brief, fatal fascination — some 
men were foolish enough for anything. And 
she would scold him and cry over him and 
forgive him — in token of which she would 
show him the baby's last new tooth. 

Verschoyle could see it all in his mind's 
eye and contemplate the scene with good- 
natured scorn. And yet — 

There was no reason whatever, he assured 
himself earnestly, that the whole matter 
should not end conventionally with the 
sound of wedding bells, or be summed up 
in the good, old-fashioned, absurd, impossible 
phrase, **And so they married and lived 
happily ever after." 

No reason whatever, beyond a memory, 
an imperishable memory, burnt into the 
brain by a process as terrible as it must be 
enduring. 

He threw down the paper which, in spite 
of its sensational headlines and gruesome 
details, was yet so far behind the truth, 

" 111 go round and see how Elliot is getting 
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on," he thought. '* Tm rather anxious to 
see how he looks at things by daylight. If 
anything, he was a trifle too calm last night 
I should have been better pleased, all circum- 
stances considered, if he had let himself go 
a bit more. I could hardly be more fidgety 
about him if he were my own son. As likely 
as not he won't be up." 

It was not much more than ten minutes' 
walk from his own lodgings to those occupied 
by Elliot. 

Arriving at the house he rang the bell 
twice before it was answered by Mary Jane, 
with partially-obliterated traces of black lead 
adorning her countenance — indicative of a 
hasty visit to the sink. 

" Is Mr Elliot in ? I mean is he up ? " 

" No," answered Mary Jane. '* At least, 
yes — that is both. What I mean to say is," 
she explained, " as up he is but in he isn't." 

" Not in ! " exclaimed Verschoyle. " I 
expected to find him at breakfast. I thought, 
as a general rule — " 

**As a general rule," interrupted Mary 
Jane, **he is a late breakfaster. Half- 
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past ten or eleven's early enough for him. 
But this morning, you see, he had a telegrum. 
It come before he was up and I shoved it 
under his door. In less than a minute he 
was shouting for me to fetch a cab from the 
nearest cab-stand, and in next to no time he 
was dressed and out of the house, and I hear 
him tell the man to drive like the devil — if 
you'll excuse me mentioning such a party — 
not that I ever hear of him coming down to 
driving a cab." 

** Did he take any luggage ? " 

" Not so much as a toothbrush to my 
knowledge. Missis is put out because she 
don't know whether to expect him back 
to-day or not." 

** Did you notice how he looked ? " 

** Bad," she replied emphatically. ** If 
you was to ask me, I should say there was 
something in that telegrum that regular 
scared him." 

** You didn't happen to hear the direction 
he gave the driver ? " 

** No," she said, ** I didn't hear where the 
cabman was to drive, only how he was to — 
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like I told you. I did look round the room 
to see if I could find the telegrum," she ad- 
mitted *' Generally he crumples 'em up and 
chucks 'em under the grate. But I only 
found the envelope, and that don't tell you 
any think more than you knew before." 

There was nothing more to be made out 
of Mary Jane, so Verschoyle left a message 
to be given to Elliot on his return, whenever 
that might be, and wished her good morning. 

The telegram worried him a good deal and 
continued to do so all day, at intervals. 
Altogether, it was rather an unsatisfactory 
kind of a day. The fact of his having been 
one of the audience on the occasion of the 
previous night's catastrophe had leaked out, 
and wherever he showed himself he was 
beset by the curious inquiries of those who 
were anxious to obtain the testimony of an 
eye-witness. 

His wrist, too, of the injury to which he 
had thought lightly, became painful and in- 
sisted on being taken more seriously. 

He called again at Elliot's lodgings about 
five, but found him still absent. The even- 
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ing wore slowly away, mostly spent in staring 
at the fire and trying to read the evening 
papers, with their ** fresh details " and ** more 
victims '' in capital letters. 

** I shall give him up in half-an-hour," he 
said to himself at ten o'clock. '* Either he 
is not coming back to-night, or else — " 

Before he could complete the sentence 
there was a ring at the bell, and in another 
moment they were face to face. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ATTAR OF ROSES 

** They told me you'd been after me twice 
to-day," said Elliot, ''and so I came round." 

He was looking not so much pale as grey, 
his eyes were sunken in his head ; all the 
colour, all the youth, all the life had gone 
out of him. Even his voice was changed. 

** You haven't heard, of course you haven't 
heard," he went on, as Verschoyle was 
hesitating how to frame the question that 
rose to his lips. 

He sank into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. " She's dead," he said. 

**Dead!" repeated Verschoyle. **Why, 
we expected it, didn't we? We knew it 
Nothing but a miracle could have saved her. 
That flimsy gauze drapery made it hopeless 
from the first. I thought you had realised 
that for yourself last night ? " 

224 
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Elliot raised his bead and looked at him 
blankly for a moment, as though he were 
looking through him at someone else. ^' I 
don't mean A?r," he said. 

•*Who then? What in Heaven's name 
do you mean ? Who else is dead ? " 

** Hebe," was the reply. "My poor, 
pretty, innocent Hebe. Don't look at me 
like that," he cried, flaring out into sudden, 
violent rage. ** I know I've behaved 
infamously. I know she was a thousand 
times too good for me, but" — his voice 
trailed away into a moan — ** she's dead. 
Nineteen last birthday and dead — dead — 
dead!" 

** Dead ! " echoed Verschoyle. ** You can't 
mean it Wasn't it only yesterday — ^" 

** Only yesterday," broke in Elliot, 
bitterly. ''When you come to think of it 
you will find a good deal has had time to 
happen since — only yesterday." 

''It must have been very sudden. 
Was it an accident or what ? " 

There was no answer. 

" Were — were you in time ? " 

p 
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Verschoyle dropped his voice almost to a 
whisper as he put the last question. 

Elliot shook his head 

*' She died — last night — in her sleep/* 

'' Poor child," murmured the other, softly. 
" Poor pretty child ! How unspeakably 
sad. And the poor father ? " 

Elliot held up one hand as though to 
ward off a blow. 

*' Don't," he said roughly. •* Don't ask 
me. She was all he had and — I murdered 
her." 

Verschoyle started to his feet. 

** Good God, Elliot! Are you mad? She 
died last night! — in her sleep — ^and you 
murdered her ! " 

Elliot looked at him with heavy, hopeless 
eyes. 

** But for me she would have been alive at 
this moment. Isn't ^Aai murder? Moral 
murder ? " 

Verschoyle dropped back into his 
chair. " Tell me," he said, " tell me, if you 



can. 



"It was the attar of roses," answered 
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Elliot. '' I had a small phial of it. It's of no 
use asking me how I came by it, for I 
can't tell you. 1 gave it to her. When was 
it? Yesterday? — only yesterday? I gave 
it to her because I thought it would please 
her, and I didn't want it. I was sorry directly 
afterwards. I felt it was an unlucky gift, 
but who could have guessed it would be 
such a fatal one ? " 

*' Fatal ?" repeated Verschoyle. 

"She put it under her pillow, because it 
was /«ygift, you see. You know how strong 
that scent is? — I've heard you call it a 
stench." 

'* Very likely. Go on." 

** There's not much more to tell. The 
stopper must have got loose and allowed the 
stuff to ooze out. You can guess the 
rest?" 

" I can guess, but let me hear it all the 
same." 

"When they knocked at her door this 
morning there was no answer. She had 
told them over night to be sure and knock 
loudly in case she overslept herself after the 
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night (as it had last night) vainly trying to 
solve it. 

And the dead girl lying, with closed eyes 
and folded hands, upon the bed on which 
she had laid herself down with such pure and 
perfect confidence a few hours before. 

This last innocent, hapless, unnecessary 
victim. How could such things be re- 
conciled with an overruling — 

Another ring at the bell. Long and loud 
this time. It went pealing through the 
house as though the ringer cared nothing 
how he disturbed the inmates so long as he 
obtained admission. 

"What next?" asked Verschoyle, as he 
obeyed the summons. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BOTTOM STEP 

The instant the door was opened Elliot 
pushed his way in, slammed it behind him, 
and, on reaching Verschoyle's room, sank, 
with a gasp of relief, into the nearest chair. 

" What on earth," began Verschoyle. 

'* Shut the door," interrupted Elliot. 

Verschoyle obeyed. 

** It was quite a chance you found me up," 
he said. "Though your ring was loud 
enough to wake the dead." 

He bit his lip savagely the moment he 
had uttered the last words. 

Elliot shuddered and wiped his face, which 
shone damply white in the gaslight. 

" I had to come back. I thought, though 
you coiridn't give me a bed you wouldn't mind 
letting me sit by the fire till morning." 

" But why—" 
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''[ darentga to 1117 awa rooms ; aaoner 
dan char I would uamti the Mii tts all 
night, Lookhere. After I Left foa I went 
straight hamcL I walked. pcetxy^iar[a]^ and 
a churck ckick ifflrnck dev^oi as I pot aiy 
key in die dooi: The gias was turned lam 
in the hall and the greater psvt <^ die 
^ra^^ was nx ^^^Kufmm 

ne rase hurneuly finm Ins 
to die door, opened tt» {ooked out, kicked it 
Cfliceflillyy and came back. 

By this time his face recpDied wiping again 
and his voice was a mere kuskj oread. 

'' Ti£rg was somttimg ifwmftU^ m tkg 

Verschcyle Juddered. Not so nmdi at 
the words as at the lurkii^ horror in 
the speaker's eyes^ 

*' Mere fancy," he answered in a tone of 
affected carelessness whidi was intended to 
coonteract die shudder. *'A trick of the 
imagination, that's alL Your nerves are all 
to pieces, which is not to be wondered at, 
and—" 
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*' On the bottom step,'* repeated Elliot, as 
though he had not heard him. *^ I must 
have jumped over it to get to my rooms. 
Fortunately I had not shut the door behind 
me. So I left it there and came away. 
Three times I walked to the end of the 
street and three times I returned. Once I 
even went so far as to put the key in the 
lock. But always the thought of the thing 
I knew was waiting there for me — for me, 
mind, no one else— drove me back again. 
So I came here." 

''The truth is," he added, leaning for- 
ward until the two faces almost touched, 
'*the truth is they want to drive me to 
this—" 

He drew his hand slowly across his throat, 
with a ghastly suggestiveness. 

Verschoyle started to his feet with sudden 
resolution. 

** This is madness — perfect madness ! 
Why, good Heavens—" 

** I don't altogether fancy Heaven has 
much to do with it," was the mocking 
interruption* 
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" Anyhow, it must be stamped out at once 
and without delay, or there is no saying how 
it may end. Do you hear? It must be kill 
or cure. I am going back with you, now, 
immediately. I will convince you— or what 
is better, you shall convince yourself — that 
it was a mere delusion, optical or mental, 
an empty shadow, or, at the worst, a dog 
or cat, out of which your overtasked brain 
has built up this — ^this thing. Pull your- 
self together and ask yourself what else it 
could be?" 

Elliot formed two syllables with his lips, 
two syllables which might have composed the 
name—" Zillah." 

** I would rather stay here," he said 
aloud. 

** But you can't, I won't have it This sort 
of thing has got to be faced once for all, or 
it will grow upon you. We must exorcise it, 
not with bell, book and candle, but by the 
exercise of moral courage and mere common 
sense. Instead of allowing you to spend the 
night in one of my chairs, / will occupy one 
of yours. Come," clapping him on the 
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shoulder and laughing quite boisterously for 
him, "no delay, or whatever it was you 
fancied you saw on that bottom step will be 
tired of waiting." 

** I would rather stay here, much rather," 
repeated Elliot. 

But the other prevailed upon him, as a 
matter of fact, forced him to give way, and 
they went out together. 

About ten minutes' sharp walking brought 
them to the door. 

** Give^;^ the key," said Verschoyle, hold- 
ing out his uninjured hand. " Now," he con- 
tinued, in a jocular tone, as it was delivered 
to him without a word — though his hand 
shook slightly as he inserted it in the lock — 
** now we shall see what we shall see, and 
that is," as the door swung open — **ah, I 
thought as much — nothing." 

'•^It must have been the cat after all," he 
said some minutes later, as he turned up the 
gas and poked the fire. " No doubt your 
landlady possesses a specimen. No? Then 
it might be the cat from next door, or 
the cat from over the way, or the cat from 
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round the corner, and you, unconsciously, 
exaggerated it into some sort of a bogey. 
The grinning and gibbering you referred to 
might be easily accounted for after the same 
manner. ** The fact is/' he went on^ waxing 
quite garrulous in the relief and satisfaction 
afforded by his own explanation, ''the fact 
is youVe regularly run down. I shouldn't 
be surprised if you were in for an illness 
of some kind. Think of the night when you 
startled me by turning up bare-headed and 
soaked to the skin. And then that horrible 
business of last night, and this terribly sad 
affair that has followed close upon its heels. 
Think of what you have gone through in the 
last twenty-four hours." 

'* Twenty-four hours," repeated Elliot. 
"I seem to have lived a whole life in the 
time." 

'* You'll be having brain fever or some- 
thing of the sort if you don't look out. 
You don't drink, fortunately, or I should 
say you were a candidate for deHrimm 
tremens^ 

" I wish I flfeV/drink," said Elliot. *' Though 
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there's plenty of time for me to take to it 
yet But I wish I could have stayed at your 
place for to-night, at least." 

Verschoyle found this harping on one 
string rather irritating, the more so as he 
was beginning to wish, in his own heart, that 
he had humoured the other in this one par- 
ticular. It was too late now. 

'*Go to bed," he said gruffly. **I shall 
sit up and smoke. My wrist is getting 
troublesome again. I must have given it a 
wrench in opening the door. I couldn't 
sleep if I wanted to. But there is no occasion 
for both of us to keep awake, and you look 
dead beat. You can leave the door ajar, so 
that if you have the nightmare and call out 
I shall hear." 

After a little more persuasion Elliot went. 
A minute had hardly passed before he was 
back again. 

" Take this," he said. 

It was an oval morocco case about seven 
inches by two and a half. The same pre- 
sumably that Verschoyle had seen him 
examining on the previous night. 
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''Take it/' he said again, as the other 
hesitated. "Lock it up— do anything you 
like with it — so long as it is out of my 
reach." 

Verschoyle waited until he had gone back 
and then touched the spring. 



CHAPTER XXV 

IN WHICH THE CLOCK STRIKES TWO 

The chair Verschoyle sat in was well padded 
and luxuriously cushioned. His wrist, too, 
was easier. 

There was a sound of deep breathing from 
the adjoining room which, with the ticking 
of the clock and the falling of the ashes, had 
a lulling effect on the senses. 

He had declared sleep an impossibility, 
but now his eyes closed involuntarily. 

** I must keep awake," he murmured, " in 
case Elliot should — " 

The pipe dropped from his mouth. He 
was sound asleep and a strange scene 
spread itself before him. 

A vast hall, the walls, on three sides, 
decorated with outlandish pictures of men 
on foot and in chariots, with bows and 
other implements of warfare in their hands-^ 
pictures intended to represent battle and 
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bloodshed, the triumph of some great dead 
king. 

On the fourth side curtains of purple, blue 
and scarlet hung between massive columns 
covered with mystic symbols and repre- 
sentations of birds, beasts and reptiles. 

In the centre a banqueting board covered 
with the disordered remains of a royal feast, 
and surrounded by swarthy black-bearded 
Oriental countenances — men with jewels in 
their ears, crowns of roses on their heads 
and rich embroidery on their robes. At 
their head, on a seat raised above the rest, 
one who outshone them all in the glory of 
his '^ apparel, with something regal in his 
bearing, and whose imperious, sensual 
features were flushed with wine. 

He clapped his hands. The band of 
musicians, with their strangely-fashioned 
instruments — harp, sackbut, psaltery and 
dulcimer — was silent. 

" Let the damsel now dance before us.'* 

From out the shadows of that dimly- ^• 
lighted hall stole a slim figure in a single 
vaporous garment. 
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One of the musicians, who played upon a 
stringed instrument with a crooked neck, 
struck up a thin twanging accompaniment, 
and the girl danced, moving her feet but 
little, but writhing and contorting her body 
with a wonderful serpentine grace. 

She danced for a while, then paused to 
receive the plaudits of the company. The 
ruler of the feast caught up a heavy golden 
goblet and hurled it at her feet. 

She danced again. 

At the end of the second dance he tore a 
broad band of rubies from his arm, which 
clanked upon the marble floor. ^ 

She swooped upon it and clasped it 
exultantly round her slim throat. 

Again she danced, a dance that excited 
the revellers to frenzy, and at the end of 
which she fell prone and panting. 

This time, he who sat at the head dashed 
his fist upon the board and swore a mighty 
oath, — 

" By the bones of my forefathers, ask 
what thou wilt and I will give it thee, even — 
even to the half of my kingdom." 
Q 
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The oath still lingered in the air when 
a curtain was drawn aside sufficiently to 
disclose a woman's face, dark, proud 
revengeful. Her eyes flashed a command. 

** Remember," she hissed, as the curtain 
fell back in place. The damsel rose and 
stood upright, her hands clasped upon her 
bosom. 

*' I will," she answered, " that thou give 
me, by-and-by, in a charger — " 

He woke with a start. 

He seemed to see the same face that had 
lurked in the folds of the curtain looking at 
hioL through the half-open door which 
connected the two rooms. 

It wanted ten minutes to two by the clock 
with the marble sphinx. 

What happened next ? Did he fall asleep 
a second time ? 

There was something in the room. An 
evil influence oppressed him. He raised 
his unwilling eyes and saw a woman stand- 
ing by him. 

** Then you are not dead," he said. 

She made no reply, but asked instead, — 
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"Who am I?" 

''The Scarlet Woman." 

She laughed^ a long, low, mirthless laugh, 
that seemed to echo back through the 
centuries. Then she spoke again. "The 
paper. Give it to me." 

"What paper?" 

** The one that you carry with you. The 
one that relates to me.'' It was in his 
pocket-book. All power of resistance was 
numbed. He searched for and found it — 
the half sheet containing the legend, copied 
from a fourteenth century writer, of the 
strange end of Her who had danced and 
pleased the king at his birthday feast. 

She seized it and tore it into fifty pieces. 
" Fool," she mocked. " Fool to think that 
you could save him after I had cast the 
glamour over him and he had taken the 
oath." 

His brain seemed to shrivel beneath the 
syllables that fell from her burning lips* He 
tried to close his eyes and shut out the 
vision. But the lids were fixed ; he could 
only stare and stare. 
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Either his sight was growing dim, or the 
figure was becoming less clear. The wicked 
voice sounded farther off. 

*' I must depart for a season. But I 
shall come again — and yet again — and 
dance — my dance of death." 

It faded and faded until there was nothing 
but a scarlet shadow that again dissolved 
into a crimson stain upon the floor. 

He started to his feet and looked wildly 
round him. 

Was he still dreaming ? 

A broken pipe lay at his feet with a little 
heap of grey ashes. His left arm was out of 
t|le sling. The floor was strewn with torn 
fragments of paper, and on the table was the 
morocco case confided to him by Elliot. 

It was wide open and empty. 

An inexplicable dread fell upon him and 
clutched his heart in an iron grip. 

He seemed to see a red track leading 
through the open door to the room beyond. 

He followed it to the bedside. 

Elliot lay there very still, with wide-open' 
eyes and something clutched in his right 
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hand — something which gave out a dull 
gleam as it caught the light. 

There was a faint, enervating perfume 
lingering in the air, and a slow heavy drip — 
drip — drip. 

The plock on the mantelpiece struck two ! 



THE END 
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